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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


HE end justifies the means.’ There are few more effective 
passion-raisers than this hackneyed sentence. To accuse 
someone of holding the doctrine can cause great offence; 
and to be so brazen as to defend it in argument may rouse even 
greater indignation. But what, whether it is true or not, does it 
mean? What does ‘justify’ mean? “To make just’ is the obvious 
answer; ‘the end makes the means just’. ‘Justify’ means to make 
just, as ‘rectify’ means to make right. But when a mistake is 
rectified, something happens, something is put right that was 
wrong; you had your tie on crooked, and now you have put it 
straight, you have rectified it. Nothing happens, however, in the 
same obvious sense, when the end justifies the means, or when 
(using the word ‘justify’ more strictly) you justify your actions. 
You do not make your actions just in the sense of altering them, or 
of causing them to be just, because you cannot alter an action or 
cause it to be anything once you have already performed it. You 
justify your action by showing it to have been just; the end—so 
some maintain—justifies the means in the sense of covering them 
with its own justness. ‘Justify’, then, means to make just in the 
rather special sense of declaring, or proving, or qualifying some- 
thing as just. 

The object of this procedure of justification, in the normal 
English use of the word, is almost invariably an action, or a form 
of behaviour. When we talk about justifying people, it is always 
with reference to some particular action—'I think I was justified in 
doing what I did’; never absolutely, in the way that we talk about 
pacifying someone, or mollifying him. It is in this respect that our 
ordinary use of the words ‘justify’ and ‘justification’ differs most 
noticeably from the biblical and theological use. 

In scripture it is almost invariably persons who are justified, 
whether man or God. It is persons who are shown to be just by 
their actions, and not their actions which are shown to be just by 
principles or standards. The context of justification is often a 
law-suit, whether real or metaphorical, and the party who wins is 
the party who is justified. When the mutual relations between 
man and God are pictured in terms of a law-suit, in some of the 
psalms, in Isaias, and in Job, for example, it is always God who 
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emerges justified. One might perhaps summarize the developed 
old testament attitude like this: if ever man finds himself at odds 
with God, he is always in the wrong. And so the psalmist prays, 
‘Enter not into judgment with thy servant, because before thee 
shall no living thing be justified’ (Ps. cxlii, 2); which might be 
paraphrased as: “Please don’t pick a quarrel with me, because you 
are bound to win’. 

St Paul, in the epistles to the Romans and Galatians, presses 
this intuition to its ultimate extreme and cuts out the conditional: 
man, left to himself, is at odds with God, and is always in the 
wrong. “Scripture concluded all things under sin’ (Gal. iii, 22); 
‘For all were sinners and fall short of the glory of God’ (Rom. 
iii, 23). The result is that ‘the whole world is under judgment to 
God’ (ib. 19); in the phrase of the medieval lawyers it is ‘in mercy’ 
to the court of God, and so we are in no position to justify our- 
selves, to take the initiative in putting ourselves right with God. 
This is what those Jews who rejected Christ, and against whom the 
argument of Romans is directed, failed to understand. ‘I bear 
them witness’, says St Paul, ‘that they have zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge. For being ignorant of the justice of 
God, and seeking to establish their own, they did not submit 
themselves to the justice of God’ (Rom. x, 3). They thought 
they were justified, and their justice, their rightness with God, 
was established by their keeping of the law of Moses, by the works 
of the law. And so they did not acknowledge any necessity of a 
redeemer, or atoner to put them right with God. But since in fact 
the whole world is ‘in mercy’, is ‘under judgment to God’, such 
a claim to establish one’s own justice and vindicate oneself is 
derogatory of the justice of God, that is of the rights of the divine 
court—it is a sort of refusal of divine jurisdiction. 

For St Paul the facts of the case are clear—no man, whether 
Jew or gentile, is in a position to assert his justice before God, 
or while acknowledging that he is perhaps in the wrong to put 
himself right with God. If we are to be justified the initiative must 
come from God. God has us at his juridical mercy, he is at liberty 
either to condemn or to pardon; and he has chosen to exercise his 
justice by pardoning the sins of men, by providing a propitiation 
for them in the sacrifice of Christ. Such an exercise of justice is of 
course a supreme act of grace and mercy, but it is still what St 
Paul calls ‘a manifestation of God’s justice apart from the law’ 
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(Rom. iii, 21); apart from the law, because not enforceable at 
law, being a pure act of grace. And so, he goes on, ‘we are justified 
free by his grace through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God put forward as a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to demonstrate his justice, for the sake of pardoning 
the previous sins in the forbearance of God . . .; to show himself 
just and the justifier of him who has faith in Jesus. . . . For we 
reckon a man to be justified by faith without works of the law’ 
(Rom. iii, 24-8). 

Christ’s sacrifice puts us right with God—or rather it provides 
us with the entirely gratuitous means of being put right with God, 
with redemption and propitiation. Men still have to accept, 
individually, God’s gracious offer of redemption in the blood of 
Christ. And this seems to be what St Paul means by faith; it is 
saying ‘Yes’ to God’s offer. We are justified by faith when by 
trusting in the genuineness and efficacy of God’s promise we 
accept the offered justification. 

St Paul stresses that it is by faith and not by works that we are 
justified, because he is arguing, against the Pharisees who would 
not believe in Christ, for the wholly gratuitous quality of our 
justification; it is not something we have earned or can lay any 
claim to—it is a free gift, a grace from God. And so when he goes 
on, in Romans iv, to substantiate his argument from the case of 
Abraham, and quotes Genesis xv, 6, “Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted to him as justice’, he stresses the expression 
it was counted to him, as though to say that while not even Abraham 
could claim to be just in his own right, on his own merits, God was 
willing to count him as just simply for believing the divine 
promise. He follows it up with a supporting text from David 
(the psalms); “As David also declares the blessedness of the man 
to whom God accounts justice without works: Blessed are they 
whose transgressions are forgiven and whose sins are covered; 
blessed is the man whose sin the Lord will not count’ (Ps. xxxii, 1). 

From this passage could we, perhaps, define justification 
theologically as God’s not counting a man a sinner, not counting 
his sins, but counting him instead as just? We have seen that in 
ordinary usage—and the same is true of biblical usage—the word 
Justification’ does not imply any causing of justice, but only 
means the showing, or declaring, of an action or a person to be 
just. So we might conclude that when God justifies us, all he does 
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is to declare us to be just without actually doing anything to 
make us just. But if we did do this, we would be falling into 
Luther’s mistake. He attached far too much weight to the word 
we have translated ‘count’ by not sufficiently considering the 
context. St Paul is using a juridical metaphor, which is natural 
enough since he is disputing about the efficacy of the law, to state 
as emphatically as possible the pure gratuitousness of justification. 
Luther interpreted him as asserting that justification is no more 
than a legal fiction, by which God imputes justice to a man and 
forbears to impute his sins to him. The sins remain real, and the 
Justice remains fictitious, but this piece of divine pretending is 
enough to secure salvation. 

There is no harm in talking about God pretending, or employing 
a fiction, provided we remember that God’s pretending is very 
different from human pretending. Just as when God speaks some- 
thing happens, so when God, if we may so put it, indulges in a 
little make-believe, his merciful fancies come true. “God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light’ (Gen. i, 2). So when God counts 
a man to be just, that man really is just. God’s fictions are real. 
When God justifies the ungodly man, he actually does make him 
into a just man, by accounting him a just man, by imputing 
justice to him. 

Justification, then, in its theological sense really does mean 
‘causing to be just’, ‘putting what was wrong right—right with 
God’, in the same way as ‘rectify’ means putting straight what 
was crooked. St Thomas Aquinas, following St Paul really very 
closely, analyses four elements in the real, instantaneous event of 
justification. There is first of all the bestowal of grace by God, 
which essentially consists in offering the sinner the merits of Christ’s 
passion to atone for his sins, and in helping him, by a movement 
of grace, to accept the offer. The next element is the deliberate 
act of the sinner in accepting the divine offer; this is the act of 
faith, an act of reaching out to God in trust. It has a co-efficient, 
the third element in the event of justification, and that is the 
renunciation of the sinner’s former life of sin and injustice. These 
two elements are both expressed in the baptismal ceremonies, in 
the recital of the creed and the renunciation of Satan and all his 
works. The fourth element is the final effect of this dialogue 
between God and the sinner, and that is the forgiveness of sins. 

The Council of Trent found it necessary to assert that justifica- 
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tion does not consist in the forgiveness of sins alone (Decree on 
Justification, can. 11). This is to guard against the legal fiction 
view of justification, as the mere imputation of justice and the 
mere non-imputation of sins. So Trent teaches that justification 
includes sanctification, and the infusion of the supernatural 
virtues and gifts; it is in fact only another name for regeneration, 
re-creation in Christ. Another point the Council made was that 
justification is inseparably linked with baptism, the sacrament 
of faith, the sacrament of regeneration. A man is not justified 
unless he is baptized actually or in desire; one might say that a 
constituent part of the act of faith by which God’s offer of 
justification is accepted is a desire for baptism, for rebirth in 
Christ. 

In emphasizing these aspects of justification the Council of 
Trent was doing no more than follow the lead of St Paul, particu- 
larly in Galatians. ‘So the law was our tutor towards Christ, in 
order that we might be justified by faith; but now that faith has 
come we are no longer under a tutor. For you are all sons of God, 
through faith, in Christ Jesus; for as many of you as were baptized 
into Christ, put on Christ’ (Gal. iii, 24-7). ‘... my children, with 
whom I am again in labour, until Christ be formed in you’ (ib., iv, 
19). Justification that has such consequences and is expressed in 
such terms, the putting on of Christ, the forming of Christ in us, 
our being the sons of God, cannot reasonably be regarded as only 
a pious legal fiction on God’s part. 

Another point the Council of Trent was at pains to make in its 
decree is that justification can be increased by the merit of good 
works performed by the person justified (Cap. 10; can. 24). Here 
they are undoubtedly using the word in a looser and wider sense 
than St Paul does in Romans or Galatians, as synonymous, here, 
with justice or with sanctifying grace, and they support their 
teaching with texts taken from other parts of scripture (Apoc. 
xxil, 11; Eccli. xviii, 22; Jas. ii, 24). For St Paul, and for St Thomas 
expounding him, the word ‘justification’ means the first event in 
the life of grace, the transformation from injustice to justice. 
Taking it in this strict and proper sense there is no question of an 
increase in justification, because you cannot increase a beginning, 
or a transformation; we never talk about an increase in regenera- 
tion. What increases is the justice inaugurated by justification, the 
life begun by regeneration. But the Council of Trent found it 
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necessary to stretch the word to cover the whole life of grace 
(with good scriptural warrant) and to assert that this life can and 
ought to increase by the merit of good works, because the 
reformers took occasion of their own doctrine of justification to 
deny any validity to the notions of merit or of good works or 
growth in grace. 

The mistake of Luther and his supporters seems to have been 
the inappropriate application of the doctrine of Romans to a 
situation which the Apostle did not have in mind, and the treat- 
ment of what he has to say in this epistle as an exhaustive statement 
of the Christian’s relationship to God. St Paul had little to say in 
this epistle about merit or good works or growth in grace, because 
he was precisely concentrating on the beginning of the Christian 
life. He was arguing against the Jews who would not believe in 
Christ, and he was in effect telling his readers that by trusting in the 
law and refusing to believe in Christ the Jews failed even to begin 
to live the life of justice and grace. So the point he fixes on, what 
he is always referring to by such expressions as ‘justification by 
faith’ and ‘the justification of the ungodly’, is the conversion of the 
unbeliever, Jew or gentile, to Christ. What he is saying to the 
Jews is that faith, and not the works of the law, is ‘the beginning 
of human salvation’ (cf. the Tridentine decree, cap. 8). But Luther 
applied what St Paul was saying about the starting point to his own 
spiritual crisis, which occurred in the middle course of his Christian 
life. From so inept an application came distorted conclusions. 

If Luther had cee solace and enlightenment in Galatians 
instead of Romans, things might have been different. For in that 
epistle St Paul is not concerned with unbelieving Jews, but with 
Judaizing Christians, with a spiritual crisis, that is to say, which 
had overtaken his converts in the middle course of their Christian 
life after their conversion. They were allowing themselves to be 
convinced that as part of their Christian religion and as something 
necessary for their salvation they must keep the law of Moses. St 
Paul replies that they had been justified by faith and not by the 
works of the law, and that if they now started keeping the law as 
of necessity they were in effect denying the validity of their faith, 
being untrue to their Christian beginnings, making the death of 
Christ vain. ‘If you get yourselves circumcised’, he tells them, 
‘Christ will be no use to you’ (Gal. v, 2). . . 

They were trying to carry on from the true beginning of faith 
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by re-establishing the false beginning of the Mosaic law. So St 
Paul has to tell them what the true Christian follow-on from the 
starting point of faith consists in. In one word, it is charity. ‘For 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision (standing for the law of Moses) 
is of any avail nor uncircumcision, but faith working through love’ 
(Gal. v, 6). ‘For you were called to freedom (from the Mosaic 
law), brothers; only do not let freedom be an excuse for the 
flesh, but serve one another through love. For the whole law 
(especially the ten commandments) has been fulfilled in one word: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (ib., 14; cf Lev. xix, 18). 
He then goes on to contrast ‘the works of the flesh’, a whole 
catalogue of vices ranging from idolatry and witchcraft to envy, 
quarrelsomeness, and fornication, with ‘the fruits of the Spirit’, 
charity, joy, peace, etc. It is these that men who belong to Christ 
Jesus must cultivate and live by. And this, of course, involves 
works. ‘Bear one another’s burdens, to fufil in this way the law 
of Christ’ (ib., vi, 2). “In doing good let us not tire... . So then 
while we have time, let us work good to all men, but especially 
to the household of the faith’ (ib., vi, 10). Most significant of all 
for our present purpose: ‘Let each man prove the quality of his 
own work, and then he will have something to boast about in 
himself’ (ib., vi, 4). St Paul frequently speaks about boasting; he 
stresses that justification is by faith in order to exclude all possi- 
bility of boasting in one’s own deserts, one’s own merits, because 
merits that preceded justification would prejudice the sovereignty 
of grace. But merits within the context of grace, merits which are 
an effect of grace, and the appropriate ‘boasting’ or legitimate pride 
in them, are by no means excluded by St Paul. Time and again he 
indulges in this sort of boasting himself. 

Thus we see that a further mistake of the reformers was to 
make St Paul’s opposition between faith and works far too com- 
prehensive. It was in reality an opposition between faith, as the 
genuine principle of justification (coupled with grace) and the 
works of the Mosaic law, including indeed the moral as well as 
the ceremonial precepts, which uncoupled with divine grace are 
a false principle of justification. No work therefore done by a 
man before he believes, done apart from grace, however good a 
work it may be, is meritorious, that is, capable of earning the 
reward of eternal life. But faith is not opposed by St Paul to good 
works as such; for the faith that justifies is inseparably linked with 
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charity and with the Holy Spirit poured forth into our hearts. 
And charity is active, the Holy Spirit is fruitful, as our quotations 
have shown. There is a law of Christ as well as a law of Moses. 
The good work of fulfilling the law of Christ, which a man per- 
forms after his justification by faith, and which is an effect of 
divine grace and in no way derogatory of the absolute pre- 
eminence of grace, is capable of earning the reward of eternal 
life. It is something a man can ‘boast about in himself’, something 
he can take a legitimate pride in, provided—and it is a supremely 
important proviso—he remembers that the good he does is worth 
nothing apart from its foundation of grace. 

Luther distorted and misapplied one element of Christian 
teaching to the point of serious heresy, and with disastrous con- 
sequences to Christendom. But he did do Catholic Christianity 
one important service. In a Catholic society such as Europe was in 
the fifteenth century, when everyone is baptized in infancy, and 
everyone belongs to the Catholic Church, it is very easy to take 
the Christian life for granted and to forget its deep foundations on 
faith and the grace of Christ. Where this happens Catholic piety 
and Catholic morality can become depressingly shallow. Shallow 
morality and shallow piety, as the event showed, are only too 
liable in time of temptation to fall away. Luther’s violent reaction 
against current superficiality forced Catholics of every degree and 
station in the Church to look to their foundations, and to thirst 
more eagerly for the living fountains of grace. 
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JUSTICE IN ISRAEL: KEY TO THE COVENANT 
By R.S. 
I. Justice and Judgment 
USTICE or righteousness (they translate the same Hebrew 
word: ftsedek) is that by which Israel lives, that by which it 
maintains its existence as Yahweh’s chosen people. To act 
righteously, or justly, is to act in such a way as to maintain the 


covenant. 
When Yahweh intervened to deliver the Israelites from Egypt, 
he set them apart from all other nations; and on Mount Sinai he 
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bound them to himself by a perpetual contract. They became a 
nation set apart for Yahweh, who although Lord of all the world 
freely chose them for his own through no merit of theirs. By 
this act Yahweh revealed his righteousness to Israel, and even 
imposed it on them too through the law, as the charter of the 
covenant. So the Hebrew law is quite unlike the law of other 
peoples: it is entirely theological, and is not the expression of the 
will of the people or of their ruler. Apart from God, there is 
neither law nor justice in Israel. The people were to respond in 
obedience to the law, thereby moulding themselves to the right 
order of Yahweh’s creative will for them. Obedience is the response 
of the righteous nation, bringing down the blessings of Yahweh 
upon them, blessings that mirror creation itself. Justice in the 
people, obeying the commands of their God, is met by the justice 
of Yahweh himself, who blesses them with the light of his guidance 
and with life-giving fruitfulness. On the other hand, disobedience 
brings the corresponding curses. Israelites are ‘committed’ to 
Yahweh, and whether they like it or not he is everywhere about 
them. The blessings and curses which punctuate certain parts of 
the books of the law are powerful reminders to the people of 
God’s presence in the covenant. Israel is constantly faced with its 
commitment to God and its position of responsibility as his chosen 
nation. 

We have said that the ‘right order’ of God’s will is impressed 
upon Israel by means of the law, which formulates the moral 
demands of the covenant. This notion of right order is important, 
because, like the blessings of life and light, it reflects the original 
creation of cosmic order from chaos, although now it is on the 
moral level that Yahweh moulds his people. In Isaias, Yahweh 
curses those who upset this order: 

Woe to those who call evil good, 
and good evil, 
who exchange darkness for light, 
and light for darkness, 
who put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter! 
Woe to those who are wise in their own eyes, 
and shrewd in their own sight! .. . 
for they have rejected the law of Yahweh of hosts. 
(Is. v, 20-24.) 
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Righteousness, proper to Yahweh, is required of Israelites in their 
relations towards him and between themselves, so that the coven- 
ant may be upheld. God and his covenant-nation make a unity, 
just like a man with his family. In both cases there is a complex 
but dynamic whole whose existence depends on the preservation 
of certain definite relations between each part of the whole and 
all the others: each must act according to the particular role that 
is his, and so contribute to the harmonious development of the 
whole unit towards the shape of the mould of Yahweh’s righteous- 
ness. 

Unjust actions on the moral level disturb the equilibrium of the 
covenant, and by them the doer loses the favour and approval of 
Yahweh; he loses righteousness. Justice demands the restoration 
of the proper relation between the wrongdoer and his neighbour. 
To re-establish this relation is to justify him who was wronged. 
To justify someone means to obtain for a man, who for any 
reason lacks it, his due place within the covenant. By justifying 
the man whom one has wronged one regains one’s lost righteous- 
ness before Yahweh. It is interesting to see how this early notion of 
justification, by which a person is accorded the place to which he 
is entitled, persisted even until the new testament. In Luke vii, 
29, which uses the Greek parallel word for to ‘justify’, we read: 
‘And all the people hearing . . . justified God’. In other 
words, they recognized God for what he is, and gave him due 
honour. 

In return for justifying his covenant-partners, Yahweh demands 
that, in addition to bare obedience, they honour and trust in him, 
exclusively and without reserve. They are to put all their con- 
fidence in him to supply their needs, to protect them from danger 
and sickness, and to lead them to victory in battle against their 
common enemies. An important example of this demand for 
faith early in scripture is the demand which Yahweh made of 
Abraham. Sara was too old for child-bearing, and she found the 
thought laughable that she might have a son. But ‘Abraham 
trusted Yahweh, who counted it as justice in him’ (Gen. xv, 6). Here 
again, this notion finds its way right through to the new testament: 
positive use is made of this particular text by St Paul (Gal. iti, 
6; Rom. iv, 3; cf. Jas. ii, 23), whose teaching is justification by 
faith (faith of course being a principle of action). 

If we leave aside those few sections of the old testament which 
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give evidence of Greek influence (for example Wis. viii, 7, where 
justice is clearly one of the four cardinal virtues of the Greek 
philosophers), justice is never an abstract quality or habit of mind 
for the Israelite. Justice is an action rather than a state. It is a duty 
imposed at a particular moment, an immediate and concrete 
demand for action of a definite kind. A Hebrew who acts justly 
is a just man, as in the case of Abraham we have quoted; whereas 
we tend to think the other way round—a man acts justly because 
he is virtuous. The Hebrew Bible demands not virtue as such, 
but right action, practical justice, for maintaining the harmony of 
Yahweh’s will for Israel. 

The covenant itself is essentially moral in character, as is 
manifest from the fact that the words ‘covenant’ and “command- 
ments’ are sometimes used interchangeably (e.g. Deut. iv, 13; 
III Kings viii, 21). The Israelite is morally committed by the law 
in every department of his life, private and social; and he who 
obeys in everything is just. To take one small example, the law 
permits lending to a fellow-Israclite, without interest, and the 
taking of a pledge as security for the loan. But if a poor man gives 
his only coat as security, the lender must return it to him each 
night ‘that he may sleep in his coat and bless you, and it shall be 
righteousness to you before Yahweh’ (Deut. xxiv, 13). 

We have seen that justice, or righteousness, in the old testa- 
ment is a complex notion, at once religious, in that God himself 
is righteous and justifies his faithful covenant partners, and also 
moral, as demanding compliance with the definite set of com- 
mands of the law. When God justifies a man, it means that he has 
recognized the man’s innocence and his entitlement to a place in 
the covenant. This recognition by God of a man’s innocence 
(or guilt, for that matter) is a ‘judgment’ (mishpat). God’s just 
judgment is according to the man’s rightful position in the 
covenant; and this ‘right’ too is the man’s mishpat, since it is 
that in him by which he is to be adjudged. Clearly, to ‘justify’ 
and to ‘judge’ have rather similar meanings, and they are not 
always distinct in scripture. In general, to judge with righteous- 
ness one must have both the will and the power to maintain the 
covenant. A man’s justice is his innocence, which is recognized 
by a judgment. Ultimately, Yahweh is the Judge. But he is not 
in the least like a modern judge who, symbolized by a blindfold 
figure holding a pair of scales, applies equitably a legal code 
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having a status logically prior to his own. Yahweh judges in the 
manner of a great king of antiquity, exercising his rightful 
dominion of life and death over his subjects. The law according 
to which he judges is his own will, his design for his kingdom as 
a whole. 

It is the role of an upright judge to ensure the realization of the 
just order of things (right order once again) by imposing it in 
patticular cases. This is why the warrior-leaders of Israel in its 
early days in Canaan were called ‘judges’ of the people. Because 
of the covenant, the enemies of Israel were the enemies of Yahweh 
too. Israel’s leaders were judges because by Yahweh’s oracular 
guidance they determined what the covenant order required— 
that is, the destruction of enemies barring settlement in the 
promised land—and then enforced the just requirement by routing 
the enemies (the victory being entirely due, of course, to Yahweh's 
fighting on Israel’s side). 

The warrior-leader’s role of ‘judging’ Israel means that he must 
use his strong position of influence and honour to support and 
protect from injustice all those who do not violate the covenant. 
Naturally, the people look to him for the blessings and the 
‘justices’ (cf. the Song of Debbora, Judges v, 11) which come 
ultimately from Yahweh. After the establishment of the monarchy 
this charismatic function of a single representative figure becomes 
concentrated in the king, Yahwch’s chosen, anointed ruler and 
mediator for the people. It is seen at its zenith in the reigns of 
kings David and Solomon. Especially from the time of Yahweh’s 
oracle through Nathan promising to establish David’s royal 
house for ever, the king is recognized as the source in Israel of 
Yahweh’s righteousness. He is referred to as the ‘breath of our 
nostrils, the anointed of Yahweh’ (Lam. iv, 20) and as the ‘lamp 
of Israel’ (II Kings (Sam.) xxi, 17), since he is the channel for the 
divine creative blessings upon the nation, life and light. A right- 
eous king maintains the covenant by imposing Yahweh’s will 
upon Israel in his inspired judgments. Of this important charism 
Solomon is the example par excellence. “Give your servant an 
understanding heart to judge your people’, he prayed, ‘that I 
may discern between good and evil; for who is able to judge this 
your people, which is so great?’ (III (I) Kings iii, 9). “And God 
gave Solomon wisdom and understanding beyond measure, and 
largeness of heart as the sand on the sea shore’ (ib., iv, 29). 
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Il. Israel’s Failure, and Vision of the Future 

But Solomon failed to maintain his righteousness. From then 
on the monarchy fell into schism, to be followed by growing 
decadence, punctuated only by occasional weak attempts at 
reform. Social evil followed hard on the corruption of the 
monarchy. The old classless peasant society of the Judges period 
now began to give place to a rising urban civilization, with its 
familiar attendant evil of the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of relatively few landowners and merchants. The kings were 
determined to centralize control of the nation as a whole so far 
as possible. Accordingly there arose in the towns a new class of 
administrative officials owing allegiance directly to the king. 
The ‘elders’, local leaders who had emerged from within the 
independent tribal societies, found their influence passing to the 
new commercial and political aristocracy. It was against these 
last that Isaias raised his voice: 


I will give children to be their princes, 
and boys shall rule over them. 

And the people shall be oppressed, 
every one by another, 
and every man by his neighbour; 

the youth will be insolent to the aged, 
and the base to the noble. (Is. iii, 4f). 


Here, once again, is a good example of that inversion of ‘right 
order’ which represents a departure from the will of Yahweh for 
his people. Corruption increased in both kingdoms, as the new 
professionals gained in power at the expense of the displaced 
peasants, the rural proletariat, ‘the people of the land’. There was 
no place for religion in those circles where concern was all for 
political jockeying, for expansion of land-holdings, or for the 
new international commerce that arose in Solomon’s time. The 
rich turned ‘justice to wormwood, and cast down righteousness 
to the earth’ (Amos v, 7). It was among the oppressed poor that 
pure Yahwism continued to flourish; and it was on their behalf 
that the prophets, led by Amos, aimed their vivid and powerful 
invective against the rich careerists. For the prophets, the ‘poor’ 
and the ‘afflicted’ are identified with the ‘just’. But let the prophets 
speak for themselves: 
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For wicked men are found among my people; 
they lurk like fowlers setting snares; 
they lay a trap, 
but it is men they catch! 
As a cage is full of birds, 
so are their houses full of treachery. 
Therefore they have become great and rich, 
they have grown fat and sleek. 
They know no bounds in deeds of wickedness; 
they judge not the cause, 
the cause of the orphans, that they may be happy; 
the right (mishpat) of the needy they do not judge. 
(Jer. v, 26-28.) 
Hear this, you heads of the house of Jacob, 
and rulers of the house of Israel, 
who abhor the right 
and pervert all equity, 
you that build up Sion with blood 
and Jerusalem with iniquity! 
Her rulers judge for bribes, 
her priests instruct for hire, 
and the divining of her prophets is for money! 
Yet do they lean upon Yahweh, saying: 
‘Is not Yahweh in the midst of us? 
No evil shall befall us?’ (Micheas iti, 9-11.) 


The official priestly religion has fallen into decadence: all is easy 
confidence that, because Yahweh is bound to Israel by the coven- 
ant, nothing can go wrong with the nation, no catastrophe can 
come upon them. “They smooth away the wound of my people 
lightly, saying “Peace, peace’, when there is no peace’ (Jer. vi, 
14). But surely Yahweh will protect them in the event of trouble? 
Their false security is shattered by the prophets, who warn Israel 
that Yahweh, so far from helping them, will bring retribution 
upon them for their repudiation of justice: 


Woe to you that desire the day of Yahweh! ... 
It is darkness, and not light; 
as if a man fled from a lion, 


only to meet a bear! (Amos v, 18 ff.) 
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Utterly bewildered, they will cry out to Yahweh: 


Why have you struck us 
so that there is no healing for us? 
We expected peace, but there came nothing good; 
a time of healing, but behold, terror! (Jer. xiv, 19.) 


Yahweh has turned against his people because their sacrifices are 
empty of meaning, their prayers mere lip-service; justice has 
vanished from their worship, for they do not offer it with right- 
eousness: 
I hate, I despise your feasts, 
your assemblies I hold in disgust! .. . 
Take away from me the noise of your songs; 
let me not hear the sound of your harps. 
But let the right flow down like waters, 
and justice like an everflowing stream. (Amos v, 21-24.) 


Aghast at the spread of corruption in Jerusalem (‘the once faithful 
city has become a harlot, Sion that was full of justice’), Isaias 
turns his thoughts to a future time of regeneration, when 
Sion shall be redeemed by justice, 
and those in her who repent by righteousness. 
(Is. i, 27.) 
An eternal epoch of justice is to be inaugurated by the expected 
Davidic Messias: 
Extensive is his government, 
and there is boundless peace 
upon the throne of David 
and over his kingdom, 
to establish it and uphold it 
in justice and righteousness 
henceforth for ever. (Is. ix, 6.) 
The Messias himself will know how to ‘refuse the evil and choose 
the good’ (vii, 15)—the very charism for the judgment of right 
order which Yahweh had granted to Solomon. Moreover, he is 
acclaimed by the title “Prince of Peace’ (ix, 5). Peace and order 
are to characterize the messianic era: 


and the work of righteousness shall be peace, 
and the effect of justice shall be quiet 


and security for ever. (Is. xxxii, 17.) 
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Nation will not lift up the sword against nation, and all creation 
will rejoice in the peace it knew before the fall of Adam (e.g. 
Isstin4 x1, 6 ff); 

But Isaias, in common with other prophets, envisages the return 
of all creation to right order as the outcome only of a great and 
testing crisis for the chosen people. Since Israel has rejected him, 
Yahweh has appointed an imminent day of judgment, when the 
proud who refuse to honour him will be overthrown: 


For Yahweh of hosts has a day 
against all that is proud and haughty, 
against all that is exalted and high... . 
And men shall enter the caves of the rocks 
and the holes of the earth, 
from before the terror of Yahweh 
and the glory of his majesty, 
when he rises to terrify the earth. (Is. ii, 12, 19.) 


This “day of Yahweh’ is seen as the climax of the lawsuit that 
has been argued back and forth between Yahweh and Israel 
through the centuries. The legal trial began with the very birth of 
Israel as a nation at the exodus from Egypt, when the people put 
Yahweh to the test in the desert at Meriba (ribh=contention, 
lawsuit), saying: ‘Is Yahweh among us, or not?’ (Ex. xvii, 7). 
The case is a favourite theme of the prophets, who show Yahweh 
pleading his justice as against his unfaithful covenant-partner: 
‘Judge, I pray you, between me and my vineyard’ (Is. v, 3). But 
in the old testament the justice of God can never be separated 
~ from the figure of God as Judge. Just as mishpat is used for each 
of the stages of adjudication (the inherent ‘right’ of each party, the 
just weighing up and recognition of this right, and the final pro- 
nouncement of judgment—vindication and sentence), so Yahweh 
himself is to appear ultimately as judge in the very case in which 
he was the plaintiff: In early times judgment necessarily meant 
vindication for Israel as a whole, and destruction, or at least 
subjugation, for the gentiles. But although this theme is still 
echoed by the prophets, it frequently gives place in their writings 
to a new development. Judgment can still conclude the lawsuit 
only with the justification of Yahweh and those loyal to him; 
but no longer are the loyal simply identified with the nation as it 
stood. The evident unrighteousness of the new ruling classes in 
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the towns makes such an outcome difficult to conceive. So 
Yahweh will strike down the wicked of Israel by bringing strong 
gentile nations against them (Is. v, 26 ff.; x, 5 ff.), and only a 
righteous remnant will survive. Israel will be reduced to a tenth, 
like a forest that is destroyed. Finally, even the few remaining 
trees are to be hewn down. But of these ‘the stump is a holy seed’ 
(Is. vi, 13), from which will sprout the new, justified, messianic 
Israel. This is to be the unending kingdom of peace and material 
prosperity, which Yahweh’s anointed will establish. 

Meanwhile, in the face of the rejection of the covenant-God 
by so many in Israel, and the easy assumption by others of a 
prerogative for the chosen people binding Yahweh to intervene in 
their favour, the prophets before the exile strove hard for a 
return to the original atmosphere of the Sinai covenant; but 
without avail. The last attempt at reform under Josias failed, 
and it was clear to the more far-sighted that Israel was altogether 
unable to live up to its commitment under the covenant. How 
then was Yahweh’s plan for the moulding of his people to pro- 
ceed? For Jeremias and Ezechiel Yahweh’s design is now seen in a 
new light. He will conclude a new and eternal covenant with his 
people, in which the law will not just be an external code of 
regulations, but an interior inspiration implanted in the heart, to 
be lived by. Under the old covenant, justice was primarily collec- 
tive, a national concern. But now the emphasis is to move towards 
the individual (e.g. Ez. xviii; Jer. xxxi, 29 ff.), as well as towards 
interior righteousness. The first step is to be taken by Yahweh 
himself, who will pardon their sins and justify them; then each 
man will know Yahweh and be united to him in his heart. The 
clearest statement of this inspired vision of the ‘new testament’, 
to be established by Christ after six more centuries, is the oracle 
to Jeremias (but cf. Ez. xxxvi, 25-9): 


Behold the days shall come—oracle of Yahweh—when I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Juda; not 
like the covenant which I made with their fathers on the day when I 
took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, my 
covenant which they broke although they were my possession— 
oracle of Yahweh. But this is the covenant which I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days—oracle of Yahweh. I will put 
my law deep within them, and I will write it on their hearts. Then 
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I will be their God, and they shall be my people. And no longer 
shall each man teach his neighbour, saying to one another ‘Know 
Yahweh! But they shall all know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest—oracle of Yahweh; for I will forgive their crime, and I will 
remember their sin no more. (Jer. Xxxi, 31-4.) 


Il. The New Order 

The predicted retribution fell upon Israel. Jerusalem was taken 
and laid waste; even the holy temple of Yahweh was destroyed; 
the ark of the covenant disappeared for ever; the people were 
exiled from their promised land. In the long misery of exile 
there was desperate need of some new note of hope, if the religion 
of Israel was not to disintegrate and vanish altogether. In Isaias 
xl-lv, ‘written’ then, and in the prophets who ‘wrote’ after the 
return from exile, attention is directed forwards to the new world 
in which the people will be established in perfect justice, a state of 
innocence like that before Meriba. From this time on, justice loses 
much of its punitive significance as a sanction for sin; the exile 
is deemed to have accomplished the just judgment of Yahweh 
against his unrighteous people: 


Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, 
and proclaim unto her 

that her evil is ended, 
that her iniquity is expiated, 

that she has received from Yahweh's hand 
double for all her sins. (Is. xl, 2.) 


Instead, justice now comes more and more to be seen as deliver- 
ance for the oppressed and exiled, and their restoration. In other 
words, justice and righteousness are now frequently identified 
with the longed-for salvation: 


Heavens, dispense righteousness like the dew, 
and let the clouds shower it down! 

Let the earth open, that salvation may sprout forth, 
and let righteousness spring up together, 

that I, Yahweh, shall create. (Is. xlv, 8.) 


Yahweh himself is ‘a just God and a Saviour’ (Is. xlv, 21). The 
converse of salvation is confusion; to be saved is to be set in order, 
according to Yahweh’s will: 
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They have all been put to shame and confounded, 
the makers of idols go in confusion together. 
But Israel is saved by Yahweh 
with everlasting salvation. (Is. xlv, 16 ff.). 


It is inconceivable that the Creator of the cosmos, the ordered 
universe, should leave his people in disorder: 


For thus says Yahweh, ... 
who formed the earth and made it 
(he established it; 
not as chaos did he create it, 
he formed it to be inhabited): ... 
‘I did not say to the race of Jacob, 
Seek me in chaos! 
I, Yahweh, speak with justice; 
I declare right things.’ (Is. xlv, 18 ff.) 


Moreover, there is another development in the new age of 
justice: the new covenant is to be not only eternal, but also 
universal. The new and righteous Israel is to be given a mission 
to all peoples, that they too may see Yahweh’s glory and be 
delivered: 
I, Yahweh, have called you in righteousness; 
I have taken you by the hand and moulded you. 
I have appointed you as a covenant to the people, 
a light to the nat'ons, to open the eyes of the blind, 
to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
from the prison those who sit in darkness. (Is. xlii, 6 ff.) 


In Israel after the return from exile there came into being a 
small group of extremely righteous men, who modelled their 
religious thought to a large extent upon Jeremias. This prophet, 
more than any, finding himself cast out by men, had taken 
refuge in Yahweh, with whom he maintained a deeply intimate 
and moving dialogue. It is his post-exilic disciples who, in so 
many of the psalms, describe themselves as humble, poor, per- 
secuted (and sometimes ill) followers of Yahweh. Their thoughts 
play continually around the relation between human and divine 
justice, usually on the individual plane. Ifa man abandons himself 
entirely to God, and is morally just in his conduct, God must 
uphold him since God is righteous. Similarly, God must intervene 
to strike down the wicked. If immediately the unrighteous seem 
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to prosper while the just suffer, it cannot be for long; for then 
life would have no meaning. But these psalmists were tortured 
by the conflict between their interpretation of life and concrete 
experience: the wicked continued to flourish, the just to be 
afflicted ! This too is the problem dealt with at length by the book 
of Job. In Job the problem is never really solved. The conclusion 
reached (in a magnificent dialogue: xxxviii-xlii, 6) is that God’s 
justice utterly transcends the understanding of man; but the 
application of God’s justice and justification to mankind is not 
explained in Job. Certain of the psalms (e.g. xv, xxix, xxxvi, 
xlviii, Ixxii) seem to catch glimpses of the solution of a just 
retribution in survival after death. But a clearer statement of this 
had to await the last book to be written in the old testament, 
Wisdom. By this solution the old idea that the righteous were 
justified by God with his blessing was not contradicted; quite the 
contrary. But happiness ceased to be related to righteousness as 
practically an automatic manifestation of it, and became instead 
an eschatological reward. 

One final development remains, at which we have already 
hinted when we spoke of Jeremias’ prophecy that God would put 
his law into men’s hearts. In Ezechiel’s rather similar prophecy of 
the new covenant, he said: 


... 1 will cleanse you; and I will give you a new heart, and I will 
put a new spirit within you; and I will take out of your flesh the 
heart of stone, and give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my 
spirit within you and cause you to walk according to my laws. ... 
(Ez. xxxvi, 25-7.) 
The emphasis here is strongly upon the initiative taken by God 
himself in man’s salvation. Gratuitously he will save and justify, 
if only man himself does not prevent this by sin: 


No! Yahweh's hand is not too short to save, 
nor is his ear too dull to hear. 

But your iniquities have made a separation 
between you and your God; 

and your sins have veiled his face from you 
so that he does not hear. (Is. lix, 1 ff.) 


Because, on the human level, ‘judgment is set aside, and righteous- 
ness is held at a distance’ (Is. lix, 14), that is why, on the divine 
level, ‘judgment is far from us, and righteousness does not over- 
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take us’ (Is. lix, 9). But Yahweh also tells them that they must be 
righteous in themselves and act morally, because his salvation will 
soon come and his justice will be revealed (Is. lvi, 1). Israel waits, 
and hopes for the light to come: 


We all growl like bears, 
and moan like doves; 
we look for judgment, and there is none; 
for salvation, and it is far from us. (Is. lix, 11.) 


They know that without righteousness on their side they cannot 
hope for salvation; and yet without God’s justication their own 
righteousness is ineffectual. The awaited justice of God, to be 
revealed and established on earth by his Christ, will transfigure 
the moral activity of man. Then the new Israel will be bound by a 
new and everlasting covenant to God, who will place his Spirit 
in the hearts of men.... 

Such was the glimpse caught in the old testament of the new 
order that was to come—the order of grace. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 
T.M.D. 
: Gus: JUSTICE’ could hardly be bettered as a phrase: 


it has a nice, modern ring about it, and no discernible 

meaning. The modernity of the phrase must, I think, be 
traced to the word ‘social’, because after all ‘justice’ is a very old 
word, and in any case the modern campaigners do not seem to 
be so intense about that part of the catch-phrase. We are all, it 
must be agreed, ‘socialists’ in some sense nowadays, whatever our 
views on justice may be. It is understandable therefore that in the 
phrase ‘social justice’ the emphasis will be on ‘social’, and that the 
word ‘justice’ will be added merely for rhythmic reasons. The 
rather medieval-sounding question—but is not all justice social?— 
is thus irrelevant from the start; and any attempt to understand 
how the same groups of people can demand at one and the same 
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time the abolition of the death-penalty and the introduction of 
birth-control, or can deplore the control of government by 
capital whilst enthusing about the control of capital by govern- 
ment, would do best not to start from the notion of ‘justice’. 
Justice is merely an appendix: the essential aim could be summed 
up rather as follows: “Be solicitous therefore saying: ‘What 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink and wherewith shall we be 
clothed? . . . Seek ye all these things first, and the kingdom of 
God and his justice shall be added unto you.’ 

It is perhaps the greatest heresy of this age, this idea that the 
above sentence becomes acceptable if the ‘we’ is stressed, if we 
become solicitous not solely for our own persons but for those of 
our neighbours as well, if we become socially-minded. You will 
find it said indeed that the sermon on the mount, which this 
sentence parodies, was the first promulgation of that great 
Christian truth: “Love your neighbour as yourself’. The burden 
of the sermon on the mount was ‘Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’; and “Love your neighbour’ is the second 
Christian commandment patterned on a first—‘Love the Lord 
your God with your whole heart and with your whole soul and 
with your whole mind’. The Christian puts the kingdom of God 
and his justice first, and socialism and security and ‘common 
humanity’ second. 

There is an interesting corollary to this difference of Christian 
and modern principle. The world of ‘social justice’ always tends 
to be a rather abstract one: it concentrates on remedying matters 
six thousand miles away, it gets most worked up about the 
injustices most likely to hit the headlines (for this is the way of it: 
only rarely does an incident hit the headlines because it is specially 
unjust). Whereas for the Christian the headlines in the paper are 
perhaps the least important influences on his course of action; the 
local news on the second page is perhaps a little more important; 
the even more local news that did not get into the paper at all 
very much more important; and the things that aren’t ‘news’ at all, 
but the eternal truths of human nature and its working are of all 
influences the most important. The dust may be rising six thousand 
miles away, but it appears to the Christian a speck compared with 
the log in his own eye. 

Perhaps this makes the Christian’s field of action smaller—I do 
not know—but a field of action which becomes bigger does not 
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necessarily become better. The Christian in his smaller field drives 


deeper; for to say truth he does not only look beyond ‘society’ 
to justice, but he looks beyond justice to love. He is not able to 
fob himself off with raising wages, if he is not prepared to lay 
down his life for his employees; and he does not delude himself 
that he is prepared to lay down his life when he is not even 
prepared to cut down his standard of living. For by ‘love’ the 
Christian does not mean this humane kindness which saps away 
the mind and will of so many characters in modern novels, the 
kindness which supports euthanasia because the man is in pain 
(though innocent) but deplores capital punishment because the 
man is to be put in pain (though guilty). By ‘love’ the Christian 
means Christ’s love that lays down life, first for the sake of the 
kingdom of God, and secondly for the sake of justice to humanity. 

Of course, it is not the case that Christians are indifferent to the 
very real material requirements of their neighbours. Indeed, it is 
because attention to the corporal works of mercy is so clearly seen 
as a Christian duty in this age, that in an article like this, one can 
afford to warn against exaggeration. It would be wrong to limit 
Christianity to this; or even merely to place this first in Christi- 
anity. It may be true that men will not listen to the preaching of 
the gospel until they have full stomachs, and that it will therefore 
become doubly necessary for Christians to hasten to fill those 
stomachs. But the fact still remains that preaching the gospel is 
more important. Campaigning for justice between God and man is 
more important than seeing that a social security obtains between 
man and man. 

Let me take, for example, the case of South Africa. I have lived 
for many years in England, and I now have lived for several in 
South Africa, and one thing that struck me immediately is how 
much more Christian the Union appears. Nowhere in England 
could you rely in a university debate upon your opponents 
accepting the word of the Bible; nowhere in England could you 
have found people so anxiously scrutinizing their own con- 
sciences after an incident such as Sharpeville. The feeling after 
Suez seems to be the nearest comparison. The truth is that the 
situation in South Africa is not altogether the simple one of the 
bad white sitting on the poor black; it is above all not a situation 
to be discussed sheerly in terms of ‘social justice’. The temptation 
is always to see the situation as another example of the good little 
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liberals being overcome by the evil forces of conservatism (and a 
conservatism at that which does not even speak English). Some- 
one once said that the ‘liberal’ should really call himself the 
‘prodigal’, and I think we might take the bon mot a little further. 
For he is like the ‘prodigal son’ of the parable, a more attractive 
character in many ways than the righteous elder son, but still 
requiring to return to his Heavenly Father before he can be saved. 

In the debate over South Africa we are seeing two parodies of 
the Christian position at each other’s throats. On the one hand 
there is the ‘prodigal’, who has often not reflected at all on the 
difficulties of the course of action he thinks South Africa should 
take. He has not even become aware that what is taking place in 
that faraway corner of the world is a drama of evolution which is 
soon to spread over the earth. For, as Pére Teilhard has felt it 
necessary to remind us, the earth is round, and that very roundness 
is now setting us the problem of two levels of civilization in the 
same area of the world’s surface. The problem of the meeting 
of East and West culture has never been so critical because the 
levels were never so far apart; the previous meetings of European 
and African have never been so critical because the African has 
never been so vigorous and the European never so indigenous. 
We have an evolutionary problem on our hands in South Africa 
where there are two indigenous populations at two different 
stages of culture, and something has to be done about it. South 
Africa is the first country to meet the problem, but it is coming 
to the world. South Africa is not so much the rearguard of the 
nineteenth century, as the van of the twenty-first. In these circum- 
stances it is perhaps understandable that she is making a mistake; 
she thinks that she can hold the flood back. She has still to learn 
the lesson of Canute. 

Into this situation the liberal jumps: seeing so clearly, as it is so 
easy to see from six thousand miles away, the ideal solution, and 
ignoring the practical difficulties. On the other hand, here in South 
Africa we have the other and in many ways less attractive parody 
of the Christian position: one which blinds itself to ideals and 
seeks its excuse in the difficulty of practice: the elder son who 
complains that ‘for so many years do I serve thee, and I have never 
yet transgressed thy commandment. . .’. The Calvinist has always 
been sure of predestination, and the Afrikaner Calvinist (made 
conscious of his nationality by the Englishman) is now sure of the 
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destiny of the nation. He is the nearest thing in the modern 
world to the Israelite of the time of David. He has his great trek 
behind him, he has entered his promised land, he has at last taken 
over the reins of government and made himself responsible for 
the peoples of the land. His background has not gradually seduced 
him into believing that democracy is always the best form of 
government (as it has the Englishman); he knows that he is meant 
to be the guardian of Christian civilization here in Africa, and 
from their lower level of civilization it is obvious that God 
means the Africans to serve him for some little time yet. The 
larger view just puzzles him. He knows it cannot be true, but he is 
rather worried by God’s carelessness in allowing black nationalism 
to develop just at this moment. He cannot see that he is really 
deifying his own survival, that God has become no more and no 
less than he was for the earliest Israelites—a tribal God. But this 
too is understandable, for it seems quite impossible to get nations 
to realize in the modern world that their duty to survive is not 
absolute. The gentleman in Europe, who believes that once 
entered into a war a country must seek victory and survival at all 
costs, has more than a log in his eye to deal with, before he turns 
to that six-thousand-mile-away speck. 

Here, of course, in South Africa itself, the situation is more 
than a speck. And if the two parodies are not the answer to the 
matter, what is the Christian to do? He must return to his heavenly 
Father; return to the sermon on the mount, He must remember 
that the field he must convert is what lies nearest to him personally: 
he must not allow himself to be served ahead of an African in the 
shops, he must try to get out of the habit of thinking of all Africans 
as ‘kitchen-girls’ and ‘garden-boys’, or of saying that ‘there is a 
native at the door’ when he means that the ‘headmaster of the 
school at St Euphemia’s Mission has called’. He has to reform 
himself first, not necessarily to the ideals of democracy, or to those 
of ‘social justice’, but to the realization that ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek’ in Christ. Or, in the case of Catholics especially, who 
on the whole seem to realize their oneness in Christ (even when 
they feel it hard of God so to insist upon the matter), and who in 
their more spiritual moments at communion, and at Legion of 
Mary or Vincent de Paul meetings, feel no difficulty in behaving 
Christianly—Catholics especially have to realize that their union 
with Christ is total. Jew and Greek are not just one for Church 
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purposes, they are one all the time, they are never two. We only 
get into the habit of thinking that social integration or econo- 
mic integration can be separated from religious integration, if 
society and economy are themselves separated from religion. 

And this is perhaps the kernel of the matter, and the fact that 
will ensure fresh South Africas all the world over if Christians 
do not begin to remedy the matter now. We have to get back to 
the frame of mind in which ‘social justice’ is not a neat expression 
for an ideal state of affairs we have before our mind, but a rather 
abstract and truncated account of what our love is driving us to 
practise every day. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


LET’S GET OUT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Someone, he may have been called Paphnutius, 
Taking a worn-out codex and ensuring 

A weekly supply of seven small dry loaves, 
Withdrew into the desert forty miles 


To an oasis the caravans by-passed— 


To read the codex without the over-helpful 
Confusing annotations of the scholars, 

Letting the words carry their full load, 

Letting them enter his mind as living things 

To articulate themselves in their own good time. 


Good time it was, while words in themselves simple 
Assembled into sayings and miracle-stories, 
Testimonies took on their full resonance, 

And a single voice became audible speaking through 
The multiple voices of the scripted tradition. 


It was as though long-scattered tesserae, 
Chips of stone of various colours and gold, 
Were being picked over by an expert hand 
And arched high over the floor of the desert 
Into the deep and sombre glory of the Logos. 


Word and spirit became interchangeable, 

The glory of Christ shone through the simple text 
And brighter in the negations of the night, 

The world loved but forgotten, the Logos was, 
Was what he is for all of us and for ever. 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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THE SOCIAL VIRTUES! 
E. SIMMs 


ET us proceed, in a very humdrum way, from the general 
to the particular. A word first, then about what virtue is. 
It is a perfection of our nature. It means, literally, strength. 
The Latin word virtus comes from vir, a man, and the basic idea 
is one of manliness or manhood, if the ladies will pardon so 
masculine an attitude; but manliness not so much distinguished 
from womanliness as from childishness. Virtue is the proper 
characteristic of the adult. The virtues are firmly rooted dis- 
positions or habits or attitudes by which our faculties are given a 
bias towards the performance of good actions instead of bad 
actions—the faculties we are concerned with in the moral life 
being the will and the sense appetites, not the mind, except for the 
key virtue of prudence, of which more anon. Left to themselves 
the other faculties lack direction, and just dissipate their energies 
aimlessly. They have to be brought under the control of reason 
(the responsibility of prudence) and of grace (the responsibility of 
charity), to be kept on the right road, with their energies con- 
centrated in the direction that points to our final perfection and 
happiness, which is the vision of God in heaven. 

We need many virtues, because we are complex beings, placed 
in a complex environment, and with a—well, perhaps not com- 
plex destiny, but a destiny of elaborate richness before us. We 
need virtues to put us right with ourselves, to establish the control 
of reason over the animal in us—to make us good rational 
animals, you might say; such virtues as self-control, temperance, 
chastity, courage, patience, and so on. At the other end of the 
scale we need virtues to put us right with God, to establish his 
control over our reason, to make us, in a sense, gods, or partakers 
of the divine nature, as St Peter puts it; the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity, which put us in immediate contact with 
God, and our destiny in heaven. 

And in between these two extremes we need virtues to put us 
right with each other—to make us, quite simply, good human 
beings, because man’s natural perfection is only to be found in the 
society of man. In Aristotle’s well-worn phrase, man is a political 


1 A lecture delivered to a conference of social workers. 
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animal—by which he did not mean a born politician, but as we 
would put it today, a social animal, naturally inclined to associate 
with his kind in a polis or city or society, and needing therefore 
the social virtues. 

Before we actually consider them, let us take a look at what 
they are all about—namely, at society. Calling man a social 
animal is far from the same thing as calling him a gregarious 
animal. A mere herd or flock, or pack, in the case of men a 
crowd, is a group assembled by instinctive impulses, and con- 
trolled by the passions of the sense appetites, sometimes harmless 
enough, like the camaraderie, the nice warm feeling you get in a 
good-humoured crowd, which is a very elementary form of love 
—sometimes more dangerous ones, like fear, anger, hatred. The 
virtues you need in order to behave properly in a crowd are not 
the social virtues but the virtues of passion control, which 
belong to the first group I mentioned. A society, as distinct from 
a crowd, is a group assembled on a rational basis, and rationally 
organized. A society implies an awareness among its members 
of the relationships that constitute it, an awareness of their own 
and each other’s place in the society. The reasonableness of a 
society as contrasted with a herd does not make it something 
merely artificial and non-natural. On the contrary, it is the 
specifically natural grouping for human beings, while the herd, 
though natural to various animals, is a sub-natural or even 
unnatural form of human association. 

It is then these various relationships which link us up together 
in society that the social virtues are concerned with. The cardinal 
social virtue, which is concerned with society as such, and with 
our relationships with our fellow members as such, is justitia—I 
am afraid I will have to call it justice, though I am reluctant to do 
so, because the English word ‘justice’ is much more concrete in 
meaning than the Latin justitia; it is really our word for the 
Latin jus, which is precisely the lawful relationship between men, 
not the virtue concerned with that relationship. Justice, in English, 
is a thing, something we seck in the courts, something that is done, 
established, enforced. For the virtue that is concerned with this 
thing, I think the best English word is ‘fairness’. The adjective 
just’ we do use to describe both persons and things, and the 
adjective ‘fair’ also; but the nouns get distributed, justice to 
things, fairness to persons. 
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Fairness then, justitia, is defined as the firm and continual will 
—because it is a virtue that precisely perfects and disciplines the 
will, not the mind or the lower appetites—the firm will of giving 
every man the justice, the jus, due to him, giving him a square 
deal. 1 would emphasize this metaphor of a square deal, of being 
fair and square, straight and not crooked in our dealings, derived 
from such geometrical crafts as carpentry; it is common, with 
variations, to all languages, and expresses the essence of what 
Justice is. Justice consists in the proper balance or equality between 
persons as members of society, and the virtue of fairness or straight- 
ness is directed to maintaining that balance in their mutual 
transactions, keeping the relationship properly stabilized or 
adjusted. Hence the symbol of justice, a pair of scales. 

The virtue of fairness, then, implies two things. It implies a 
relationship of equality with another person in some respect; it is, 
in the scholastic phrase, ad alterum, towards another (not ad alium, 
towards any other, but ad alterum, the other of two, the other 
member of a pair or couple; as related by justice to each other, 
we are linked in pairs, man to man, buyer to seller, master to 
servant, and so on). Secondly it implies a strict debt, an obligation 
to give the other man his due. He has a strict right to this equality 
with you in this particular regard, and you have the strict duty of 
respecting it. No vagueness about it. Justice is something very cut 
and dried, fairness is the virtue of the square cut, the cut and dried, 
the rigid. 

According to three ways in which equality or balance is to be 
found in a society, there are three sorts of justice, and three sorts 
of fairness. There is the balance between private persons, or 
persons regardless of their status, the justice that governs our 
commetcial activities, our contracts of employment, that imposes 
obligations of respecting other people’s life, property, good name, 
human dignity, reputation, etc. It calls for the same sense of fair- 
ness, and the same manifestation of fairness in us all, from the 
queen to the docker, the pope to the altar-boy. Then there is the 
balance between individuals which can only be maintained by the 
authority over them. The sergeant-major has the obligation of 
being fair in the distribution of fatigues, of distributing them 
evenly, according to a certain equality, but not, this time, an 
absolute or arithmetical equality. It is unfair if one recruit is 
given more dirty work than another, but it is not unfair if a 
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recruit is given more ditty work than a corporal. And the same 
principle applies, in reverse, to the plums as well as to the chores. 
Justice consists here in maintaining an equality of proportion; 
the status of the recruit must bear the same proportion to his 
plums and chores, as the status of the corporal bears to his plums 
and chores. The corporal is entitled to more plums and less 
chores because his greater responsibility and length of service 
give him a higher status. It is the principle of wage differentials, 
which was at issue in the railway strike in 1955. This form of 
justice is the special responsibility of the person in authority, 
but clearly it is the special interest of his subordinates. Note that 
it is still concerned with the balance between private persons, but 
considered now as more than mere individuals. 

The third and chief form of justice is concerned directly with 
the public interest, the common good. It balances the duties and 
rights of the individual vis-a-vis the society he belongs to, and 
vis-a-vis other individuals as representing or serving the society. 
The form of the virtue of fairness that safeguards it might be 
called good citizenship. The good citizen is the just man in a 
pre-eminent sense. It concerns equally those in authority and those 
subject to it, but in different ways. It obliges authority to the 
making and enforcing of law in the public interest, and it obliges 
subjects to the keeping of law in the public interest. So one of the 
technical names for it is legal justice. The just man is the law- 
abiding man. The just judge is the law-enforcing judge. The just 
prince or ruler, or legislator, is the one who makes good laws. 

It is, I hope, clear from this brief summary that justice in all 
these three closely interlocking forms is something utterly 
objective. It has nothing to do with our feelings, sentiments, likes 
and dislikes, hopes and fears. It is concerned only with rectifying, 
balancing our external activities, our external possessions, as 
they affect other people. So the virtue concerned with this 
reality must also be entirely objective. The good which it is 
concerned to achieve and preserve is something beyond the 
purview of our affective, passionate, life, and can only be touched 
by the will. And the only guide the will can find to direct it in 
this matter is the reason. The virtue of prudence—of clear common 
sense, let us call it—goes hand in hand with the virtue of justice 
or fairness. All the virtues, self-control and courage and the rest, 
call for prudence in their exercise, since they are in fact the stamp 
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of reason on our affective or passionate life. But justice calls for 
it in a unique way. If you want to be fair or just, you cannot 
escape the obligation of frequently devoting hard thought to 
what in any given circumstance is the fair or just thing to do: 
particularly so in the complexities of modern society. The present 
malaise in trade union affairs shows that much heavy thinking 
still needs to be done in that sphere. 

But it may also have struck you that justice as so far described 
is a very stark thing. In fact the relationships it constitutes and 
governs are no more than the skeleton of the social structure. Its 
flesh and blood are relationships that escape the almost geometrical 
rules and equations of strict justice. Now we have seen that 
justice implies two things: a relationship of equality, or balance 
between distinct persons, and the rendering of something strictly 
due to them, a debt. According then as we find relationships which 
either lack the note of equality and distinction between persons, 
or do not involve a strict due or debt enforceable at law, we have 
the matter for various satellite virtues, attached to justice, you 
might say, as flesh and sinews are attached to the skeleton. And 
they are very necessary virtues. Without them a régime of sheer 
justice would be uncommonly irksome, a régime of beasts, even 
though, like the great Dr Arnold, of just beasts. 

First of all, then, where the relationship involved is not one of 
equality, though there is a strict debt due. I will only mention 
the virtue connected with one such relationship here, that of 
filial piety, which governs the relationships of offspring to their 
parents. I say offspring, not just to be slightly pompous, but so 
that it may be clear that this virtue imposes duties on us through- 
our our lives, not just when we are children, although its mani- 
festations alter as we grow up and achieve in many respects a 
certain equality with our parents. But precisely as our parents, 
they are always our majores, our greater ones, who have done 
something for us, namely, produced us and brought us up, which 
nothing we may do can ever fully repay; we can never equalize 
the mutual obligation. So the commandment is to ‘honour thy 
father and mother’; not to do them justice, because you never 
can, but to acknowledge your permanent indebtedness by 
honouring them, and in a very concrete, material fashion, if the 
occasion arises. , 

It perhaps needs emphasizing nowadays, just as it was rather 
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over-emphasized a hundred years ago, that we owe our parents 
respect and duty, in addition to affection. Affection, indeed, 
cannot strictly be owed, or demanded; duty can. The correspond- 
ing duty of parents to children is less easy to place; strict duty 
ceases once the children are grown up. Before that the duty of 
educating and bringing them up is more a public obligation to 
society than a private one to the children. The children are in a 
sense a sort of part or extension of the parents’ selves, and you 
cannot, in the strict sense, owe obligations to yourself. But both 
ways, children to parents and parents to children, affection is 
not enough by itself to build up good family life. Without this 
element of filial piety and the corresponding parental piety, this 
element of quasi-justice, family life lacks principle and strength. 

The notion of filial piety can be extended to other persons or 
institutions which are or have been in loco parentis to us; school, 
university, home-town, country. Thus civic pride, public spirit, 
and patriotism are more than just good citizenship and loyalty, 
which we owe in strict justice. They add a certain nobility and 
idealism, they do begin to engage the feelings and affections 
which justice, as such, excludes. 

Then there are the virtues which govern our relations with 
people, as our equals indeed, more or less, but in matters where 
there is no strictly definible, legally enforceable debt or due, 
but only what is called a moral debt—something we owe as 
much to our own sense of honour and self-respect as to the other 
persons. They are the virtues which lend grace to social inter- 
course, without endangering the firmness of its foundations. 
There is the virtue of frankness, of telling the truth, which is 
indeed a strict moral obligation, but not exactly a legal one, 
except in certain contexts. Its social value is shown by its opposite 
vices, deceit, hypocrisy, flattery as a form of insincerity, all of 
which tend to undermine the security of social relationships. Then 
there is gratitude, and the virtue which especially engenders it, 
generosity, or liberality, virtues which set themselves precisely 
to go beyond the strict claims of justice and soften its sharp edges. 

In passing, though, I would mention a virtue which is the 
opposite number of gratitude, the response not to men’s goodness 
in our regard, but their breach of it. In Latin it is vindicta which 
means revenge, which we do not usually think of as virtuous. 
But there can be a virtuous reality there; St Paul mentions it in 
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I Cor. vii, 11: “Behold this very thing, that you are made sad 
according to God, what carefulness it works in you, yea in- 
dignation, yea desire, yea fear, yea zeal, yea revenge’. Right- 
eous indignation, I suppose we call it, a zeal to put wrongs right, 
to clean up corruption, to break gang bosses, and petty tyrants, 
and so forth. It is the virtue that sent our Lord into the temple 
to chase out the money-lenders. It operates over and above any 
strict duty a person may have by reason of his office to curb or 
punish crime. It is a virtue to check our tendency to be too easy- 
going; but it clearly calls for the tight control of prudence in its 
exercise. 

Finally, the most graceful of the social virtues, what in Latin is 
called affabilitas, and in English is best called, I think, good 
manners, or courtesy, or considerateness. More than just being 
polite, it includes such elementary decencies as leaving the bath 
clean, being punctual for your appointments, being ready to 
apologize and so forth; something that everyone can and should 
show to everyone else, superior to subordinate as well as vice 
versa; the customer to the shop assistant, the judge to the prisoner, 
the gaoler to the convict, the wife to the husband, the boss to 
me—even one schoolboy to another. A virtue that cannot be 
overestimated, though I would not go so far as to say that the 
moral life hinges on it. I would just remind you that this, like all 
these virtues, can be offended against, not only by the direct 
contrary, sheer rudeness in this instance, but also by being parodied 
by a vice that bears some resemblance to the virtue. It is possible 
to be polite to excess, either in a smarmy, flattering sort of way, 
or by smothering people with excessive attentions, in a way that 
overhospitable hosts sometimes have—a practice more designed 
to minister to their own vanity than to put their guests at their 
ease. 

I have left to the last any consideration of Christian charity, 
which might be thought to be the social virtue par excellence. It 
has, of course, immeasurable social repercussions, but in its 
essence it is not a social virtue at all. The essence of charity is to 
join us directly, without any intermediary, to God, and through 
God and in him to our neighbour. It is indeed the characteristic 
of all love, of which charity is the supreme type, to unite the 
lover and the loved one. This is seen most obviously in the case 
of married love; they shall be two in one flesh—what God has 
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joined let not man put asunder. Justice on the other hand, our 
basic social virtue, precisely envisages people not as united, but as 
distinct, its whole function being to maintain a balance of equality 
between two terms. So we could say, by forcing the meaning of 
words a little, that justice constructs a society, charity forges a 
community. Justice establishes a framework of relationships in 
which each man can go about his lawful occasions; charity fuses 
people into one body, in which they have but one heart and one 
soul in God, as St Luke says of the primitive Church in the Acts. 
Justice is a static virtue, its ideal, equilibrium; charity, like all love, 
is dynamic, its ideal, movement and life. 

Let us see how love, at all its levels, and justice, which only has 
one level, the rational, interact. Love, remember, unites; it takes 
the lover out of himself to merge him in what he loves. A dis- 
ordered passionate love takes him out of himself to submerge his 
personality in a world of unreason; he runs away from himself 
downwards, making himself either a pernicious, or at best a 
useless, member of society. Such love clearly has to be curbed by 
justice either by applying external sanctions, or by calling on and 
deploying internally the virtues of passion control. 

Well-ordered human love, the love of friends and of families, 
does not submerge the personality, but it does merge it in a 
certain fusion with the personality of the beloved, to the enrich- 
ment of both. They share each other’s lives. But on the purely 
human level, keeping religion out of it for the moment, it 
seems to me, though perhaps you may differ here, that even this 
good love must be subordinated to justice, not vice versa. The 
purely human ideal must be of a stable society in a harmonious 
equilibrium. If the union of friendship instead of the rational 
pattern of justice is the ultimate value in a society, then the ideal 
is the fusion of the personalities of all the members of the group 
into a sort of superpersonality. The result is the aggressive society, 
the cult of the superman, the swamping of the individual con- 
science in an amoral communal romanticism of blood and soil 
and so forth—the same effects indeed as those of disordered 
passionate love, but on the grand scale. Society has sunk into the 
herd, a herd not of buffaloes but of Bacchanals. 

But now divine love, charity. It too tends to merge all the 
personalities of the group into a superpersonality, but our super- 
man is Christ, who does not swamp, but quickens the individual 
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conscience. With charity, we run away from ourselves not 
downwards but upwards, to find ourselves again transformed. 
Society is left behind again, but transcended this time; it has 
risen, not sunk, into the herd, into the flock, to use the more 
biblical word, into God’s flock. So the ultimate value in our 
society, the Church, is the union of friendship above the pattern 
of justice, but the union of friendship with and in God. 

And this love, this urge to a quasi-divine unity of personalities, 
does not dissolve justice, it presupposes it. It uses the equilibrium 
of justice as its point d’appui. Indeed it really makes the equilibrium 
easier to maintain, just as the equilibrium of a bicycle is easier to 
maintain when it is moving than when it is standing still. Justice 
provides the bicycle—a tandem; charity rides it. 

Charity deals with justice most obviously under the guise of 
mercy, or forgiveness, which is the characteristic act of mercy. 
But you cannot actually forgive someone unless he is sorry for 
what he has done, which means unless he recognizes the justice of 
the punishment due, and desires to make amends, to redress the 
balance of justice he has upset. Charity loves all men, but the 
man who is being actively unjust it can only love potentially, 
that is it cannot act towards him to achieve a union with him, to 
embrace him, until he stops being unjust. It can only approach 
him indirectly. 

Even more does charity presuppose justice, or fairness in the 
charitable person. Your love for a person whom you are denying 
his rights to is pretty hollow. The first step in loving him is to 
deal fairly with him. Charity makes special use of the satellite 
forms of justice, generosity, filial piety, courtesy, etc. For these, 
unlike strict justice or fairness, do allow an entry for the affections 
and human sentiments. In practice it is usually hard to distinguish 
between honouring your parents and loving them. You show 
them dutiful affection, or affectionate duty, according to taste. 
These virtues are the first steps towards a unity of personalities, 
after justice has cleared the ground by rectifying all the external 
apparatus of our personalities, our rights, duties, possessions, 
activities. To end with the briefest of parables. Justice draws up 
the marriage contract, settles the dowry and the bride’s portion; 
the secondary social virtues do the courting; but it is charity that 


celebrates the wedding. : : 
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SYMBOLISM IN THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS LYRIC’ 


DorotHuy M. HIGNETT 


HAVE imposed rather narrow limits on the scope of this 
short article, to make possible a close examination of a few 
poems, rather than deal in a more general way with the subject. 

I have chosen to examine some examples of Middle English lyric 
poetry written between the thirteenth century and the fifteenth 
century. My selection has been confined to the religious lyrics, 
omitting the secular lyrics of the period. This choice may of 
course reflect a personal preference, but it should not, I think, 
misplace the correct emphasis, since most of the lyrics extant 
from this period are religious: for every one secular lyric there 
are three or four religious lyrics, and moreover the religious 
lyric has been neglected to some extent in favour of the secular 
love-lyric, as many of these are among the more obviously 
attractive features of Middle English literature. The secular lyrics 
are nevertheless highly conventional, and, especially in the 
thirteenth century, lean heavily upon French tradition. 

By ‘symbolism’ I have understood that which may have a 
meaning over and above the literal meaning, in those contexts 
where the literal meaning is itself of primary importance or where 
the poet intends the literal meaning to be at any rate part of his 
aim and effect. Personal symbolism as we understand it today was 
not a conscious feature of the medieval poet, who was working 
within a well-defined world of conventional religious symbols. 
Any attempt to read personal symbolic meanings into the literal 
language of the Middle English poet may be seriously misleading. 

The first intention of the Middle English poet was to com- 
municate, and this is especially true of writers of religious verse. 
Nine-tenths of the poems of known authorship in Middle 
English are by clerics, who saw in this medium an excellent 
vehicle for homily, instruction at a popular level, and exhortation 
to devotion. We must bear in mind that the preachers and the 
poets were often one and the same. When the Middle English 
poet makes use of symbolism, its application and interpretation 


1 This paper was first given as a contribution to a Symposium on ‘Symbolism in the 
Middle Ages’ of the Medieval Society at Manchester University on February 12th, 1959. 
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are usually obvious. He will tend to rely on the natural symbol, 
on the homely and commonplace, on the self-evident in its 
context, and on the symbol which refers to common contem- 
porary experience, knowledge and beliefs, so that we should turn 
for our interpretation to the bestiaries, lapidaries, herbals, to the 
symbolism of numbers and emblems such as Lady Fortune and 
her wheel and the five leaves of the lily. Above all, we should 
turn to the Scriptures, the liturgy, and the patristic writings. 

The first two examples I have chosen are homiletic and didactic 
in intention, and both date from the thirteenth century. 

Erthe toc of erthe erthe wyth woh; 

erthe other erthe to the erthe droh; 

erthe leyde erthe in erthene throh. 

Tho heuede erthe of erthe erthe ynoh. 
(The Harley Lyrics, No. 1. ed. G. L. Brook. Second edition, 
Manchester 1956.) 

I interpret this stanza as follows: ‘Mortal man took from the 
earth the fruits of the earth (earthly goods) by toil; the earth added 
other earth (man’s mortal dust) to the earth; man laid his mortal 
clay in an earthen coffin. Then had man had his fill of mortal life.’ 

This cryptic stanza depends for its point and effectiveness on 
the play upon the word earth, and upon all the symbolic inter- 
pretations of the word which were available to the mind at this 
period. The symbolism is scriptural and liturgical in origin, and 
the theme is that of the preacher: ‘remember man that thou art 
dust and unto dust thou shalt return’. The three interpretations of 
the word earth as man, the world, worldly goods, originate in 
Genesis ii, 7, ‘and the Lord God formed man out of the slime of 
the earth’; iv, 17, ‘cursed is the earth in thy work; with labour and 
toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life’; iv, 19, ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the earth, 
out of which thou wast taken: for dust thou art, and into dust 
thou shalt return’. 

It is the prevailing theme of the middle ages, stated more 
directly in the Poema Morale, vv. 325-326: 

We should all of us think time and again 
what we are, and whither we shall, and whence we came. 

Later versions of the Earth upon Earth stanza tend to explain 
the symbolism at some length, sacrificing the concrete and 
gnomic economy of the original for didactic purposes. 
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The second poem again illustrates the preacher’s use of the 
commonplace and obvious symbol: 

If man him bithocte 

inderlike & ofte 

(how) arde is te fore 

fro bedde te flore, 

(how) reuful is te flitte 

fro flore te pitte, 

fro pitte te pine 

that neure sal fine, 

i wene non sinne 

sulde his herte winnen. 
(English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, No. 13. ed. Carleton 
Brown. Oxford 1932.) 

A literal translation runs: ‘If man took thought inwardly and 
often how hard it is to pass from the bed to the floor, how 
grievous it is to go from the floor to the pit, from the pit to 
torment that never shall end, I think that no sin would master 
his heart.’ 

In this short poem the interpretation depends upon no in- 
tellectual frame of reference other than the homely and everyday, 
the common experience of everyone. The interpretation of the 
symbolism is made obvious from the context in which it is used. 
Again, later versions of this stanza tend to explain and expound 
what is expressed here in symbolic terms. Such short homiletic 
verses as these give the preacher an opportunity to drive home, in 
easily remembered form, the lesson of Ecclesiastes: vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity. The poet depicts in concrete terms the 
sickness, death and burial of man, and at the same time, provides 
himself with an opportunity for an allegorical interpretation— 
‘ghostly for to understand’—referring to the spiritual sickness of 
the soul, its fall from grace, and final perdition. The preachers in 
their sermons also use the symbolism of common things to point 
their moral. They were, as Evelyn Underhill has said, at home with 
particulars. 

Moralizing poems such as these are common in Middle English, 
but the finest examples of the Middle English religious lyric fall 
into the category of devotional rather than homiletic verse. By 
the following examples I hope to show that, although these 
lyrics are more artistically conceived, the poet has the same desire 
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to communicate and his symbolism is equally obvious of inter- 
pretation. 

Nou goth sonne vnder wod,— 
me reweth, marie, thi faire Rode. 
Nou goth sonne vnder tre,— 
me reweth, marie, thi sone and the. 
(English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, No. t.) 

‘Now the sun sinks below the wood,— I pity, Mary, thy fair 
face. Now the sun sinks below the tree,— I pity, Mary, thy son 
and thee.’ 

In this poem the description of the setting sun is placed in the 
context of the crucifixion by the reference to Mary and her Son. 
From this context the natural scene draws its obvious symbolical 
interpretation: the setting of the sun is the death of Christ. The 
pictorial symbolism is subtly reinforced by verbal corres- 
pondences, as, for example, the identity in sound of the words 
sonne and sone, the physical sun and the Son of God, which are 
the traditional symbols of life, physical and spiritual. There are 
the complex associations of tre and wod; the tree is the cross on 
which Christ died, the symbol of death, but also, in the Christian 
tradition, the new tree of life, as well as the wood of the forest. 
The darkness of the forest after the sun has set is the darkness of 
the spirit without Christ. 

In poetry of this kind, the symbolic interpretation is suggested 
by the parallelism of syntactical construction, by the repetition of 
alternating lines, rather than by any explicit statement. Here it is 
relevant to mention that this kind of parallelism is common in 
religious poetry, and it suggests the biblical language of the 
psalms of David. In addition the immediate inspiration for this 
lyric, as for the first example, is scriptural. In the manuscript in 
which the lyric is found, it is immediately preceded by a reference 
to the Canticle, i, 5, quia sol decoloravit me: ‘the sun hath altered 
my colour’. 

To illustrate further the importance of context in the inter- 
pretation of symbolism, we have only to look at those religious 
poems which have taken over the literary conventions of the 
secular lyrics, applying them with a new significance which is 
dependent on the new context. This is illustrated by the two 
examples which follow, both of them opening stanzas of religious 
lyrics. The first is a spring song on the passion: 
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When y se blosmes springe 
ant here foules song, 

a suete loue-longynge 
myn herte thourhout stong, 

al for a loue newe, 

that is so suete ant trewe, 
that gladieth al my song. 


ee ee ee 


(The Harley Lyrics, No. 18.) 


‘When I see blossoms spring and hear birds singing, a sweet 
love-longing pierced my heart, all for a new love, that is so sweet 
and true, that fills all my song with joy.’ 

The second is a spring song on the redemption: 


Somer is comen & winter gon, 
this day biginnith to longe, 
& this foules euerichon 

Ioye hem wit songe. 


ee ee 


(English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, No. $4.) 


‘Summer has come and winter gone, the day begins to 
lengthen, and these birds one and all rejoice with song.’ 

In these lyrics the conventional opening of the secular lyric 
with a description of spring and the song of the birds is applied 
in the context of the passion and resurrection, symbolically 
representing the time of our spiritual rebirth, the new life pur- 
chased at Easter after the winter of our life of sin; the new day of 
the resurrection dawns after the long night of the passion. The 
love-longing is the mystical love of God stated in secular terms; 
the conventional wound of love, the pierced heart, now recalls, 
not Ovid, but the sword that Simeon promised would pierce the 
heart of Mary, and the lance that pierced the side of Christ: this 
is the perfect love to which the poet aspires. 

The symbolic application of the description of spring in the 
religious context is not common in Middle English lyric poetry, 
but we have seen it already in the sixth century in the Latin lyrics 
of Fortunatus. In particular, the description of spring which opens 
Ad Felicem Episcopum De Pascha serves as a prelude to a poem on 
Easter. The Middle English lyrics seem to belong to the same 
tradition, showing the subordination of imagery to concept, with 
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a functional, not merely decorative, use of descriptions of the 
natural scene. 

Some writers have shown a tendency to ignore or overlook 
the importance of tradition and of liturgical and scriptural 
symbolism in these lyrics, in favour of mythic or ritualistic 
interpretations. The following lyric may serve as an example: 

At a sprynge wel vnder a thorn, 

ther was bote of bale, a lytel here a-forn; 

ther by-syde stant a mayde, 

fulle of loue y-bounde. 

Ho-so wol seche trwe loue, 

yn hyr hyt schal be founde. 
(Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, No. 130. ed. Carleton 
Brown. Oxford 1924.) 

‘At a well-spring beneath a thorn-tree, there was a remedy for 
sorrow, a little while ago; beside it stands a maiden, fast in the 
bonds of love. Whoever desires to seek true love, it shall be found 
in her.’ 

It has been suggested that this ‘mayde’, who is certainly Mary, 
has an ‘unmistakable affinity’ with ‘the spirit of the fountain’, and 
that the lyric illustrates how ‘the imagery of the songs of the 
earlier religion was being adapted to Christian meanings’ (John 
Speirs, Medieval English Poetry, p. 64. Faber & Faber 1957). This 
kind of interpretation seems unnecessary if we recall the story 
from the apocryphal gospel of St James the Less (whose stories 
delighted the pious but uncritical audiences of the middle ages) 
in which the blessed Virgin is depicted beside the well at Nazareth 
where, it is said, the angel of the annunciation first appeared to 
her. The remedy for our sorrow is to come through Mary, the 
handmaid of the Lord. Mary is frequently associated with a well 
in medieval times. She is the ‘well of grace’. But the poem may 
also refer symbolically to the spring of water and blood flowing 
from the pierced side of Christ as he hung, crowned with thorns, 
on the cross, with Mary at his feet. This is the remedy for our sin, 
continually renewed in the sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist. In medieval art we find depicted the tree, which is the 
tree of life, and at the foot of it springs the well of saving grace. 
It is in this context that the poem should be read, and a deeper 
knowledge and understanding of scriptural and liturgical symbol- 
ism should help us to read these lyrics correctly. 
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My last example is an exquisite and deservedly popular lyric 
from the fifteenth century: 
I syng of a mayden that is makeles, 
kyng of alle kynges to here sone che ches. 


he cam also stylle ther his moder was 

as dew in aprylle, that fallyt on the gras. 

he cam also stylle to his moderes bowr 

as dew in aprylle, that fallyt on the flour. 
he cam also stylle ther his moder lay 

as dew in aprylle, that fallyt on the spray. 


moder & mayden was neuer non but che— 

wel may swych a lady godes moder be. 
(Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, No. 81, Songs of the 
Nativity, ed. Carleton Brown. Oxford 1939.) 

‘I sing of a maiden that is matchless, king of all kings to her 
son she chose. He came as still where his mother was as dew in 
April, that falls on the grass. He came as still to his mother’s 
bower as dew in April, that falls on the flower. He came as still 
where his mother lay as dew in April, that falls on the spray. 
Mother and maiden was never none but she—well may such a 
lady God’s mother be.’ 

This lyric is sometimes, and I feel mistakenly, read as a Christmas 
or nativity lyric. But in fact it is a celebration of the annunciation. 
The symbol of the rising dew (Judges vi, 37-38) is an accepted 
figure or type of the blessed Virgin receiving in her womb the 
Word incarnate. St Ambrose and St Jerome, favourite reading 
of the middle ages, both make this point. The first stanza reflects 
the words: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto 
me according to thy word’. Hence the difficulty of reconciling the 
April dew with the winter nativity no longer exists, nor need the 
symbol be explained away as no more than the influence of the 
secular lyric. The annunciation is a spring theme, for, according 
to Christian tradition dating from the third century, the world 
was created at the spring, Adam fell in the spring, and Christ was 
conceived, died and rose again in the spring. It is not necessary 
to regard the blessed Virgin as a ‘spring goddess’ or an ‘earth- 
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mother’. The symbols of the grass, the flower, and the spray are 
essentially liturgical. The rising of the dew on the grass symbolizes 
the incarnation of the divine Word through a mortal mother, 
for all flesh is grass (Is. xl, 6). The rising of the dew on the flower 
symbolizes the incarnation of the divine Word in the perfection 
of mortality, for the Virgin is flos florum. The rising of the dew 
on the spray symbolizes the incarnation of the divine Word from 
Mary of the stem of Jesse: and there shall come forth a rod out 
of the root of Jesse: and a flower shall rise up out of his root 
(Is. xi, 1). The accumulation of praise in the lyric, rising to a 
climax, suggests the repetition and accumulation of praise in the 
litanies. 

By drawing attention to these few examples of the religious 
lyric in Middle English, I have tried to show that the poet’s aim 
is to communicate, not to conceal; that the literary forms and 
conventions he uses are traditional, and that the symbols he 
employs depend for their effectiveness on their commonplace, 
homely nature, on the explanatory context, or on a framework 
of intellectual references which we may have since lost. It is for us 
to recover, as far as we can, this body of associations, and I suggest 
we may profitably start with the scriptures, canonical and 


apocryphal, the writings of the Fathers, and the liturgy. 


JUSTICE IN THE TEACHING OF ST THOMAS 


MATTHEW RIGNEY, O.P. 


[= purpose of this article is to see with St Thomas some 


aspects of the moral movement of man towards his 

creator, those aspects namely that have to do with his 
fellow travellers on the way to God, man’s positive contribution 
to human social living. And this human social life, being human, 
should be rational; yet, as St Francis of Sales observes in his 
Introduction to the Devout Life, seldom do we meet rational animals 
who are reasonable! There is so much injustice in the world, in 
spite of reason’s dictating to us that the good things of this world 
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should be evenly distributed according to each one’s need and 
place in society. Millions of our fellow men struggle to keep alive 
at bare subsistance level. The more one studies history, the more 
one sees it as continual warfare, cynics would say a losing battle, 
to obtain justice. But for the man who sees things in the wisdom 
of the science of God this is no surprise but the inevitable result 
of the overthrow of original justice in the fall of man. We must 
then see, with St Thomas, where justice occurs in the supernatural 
economy of creation. 

Faithful to his purpose, clearly expressed in the prologue to the 
Summa Theologica, St Thomas wishes to teach us, not according 
to the order of some previously written book, but according to 
the order of things as they actually exist. And in the very first 
article of the Summa sacred teaching, coming down to us through 
the light of divine revelation, is shown to be necessary because 
man does not in fact exist in a merely natural order of things, but 
in a creation which was ordained by God to be directed to 
himself in the inner mystery and beauty of his own divine life. 
In this supernatural sphere all is accomplished. So the theologian 
admits of no such state as one of pure nature. All good and all 
evil now have to be seen in terms of the godhead. Before the fall 
everything was in order. Nothing was out of place, but in a state 
of original justice, in which everything and everyone was given 
a due and proportionate share of all good things. After the fall this 
blissful condition gave place to original sin, with the order and 
_ balance of justice confused and overthrown as indeed all men see 
it today. ‘For we know that every creature groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain until now.’ Thus man’s salvation is put in terms of 
the word ‘redemption,’ of buying back at a great cost what was by 
man so recklessly cast away. That is the simple Christian teaching 
which forms the burden of the message of the Christian teacher 
and causes him to formulate the classical threefold division of his 
science: the first part concerned with God and the procession of 
creatures from him; the second part, the movement of the rational 
creature, man, back to God; and the third, the way of the Word 
made flesh and of redemptive suffering with its continuance 
through space and time in the sacramental life of the body of 
Christ which is the Church. This is the division as coming from 
the lips of our Lord himself: ‘Iam the way, the truth and the life’. 
The way of human life from birth to death, the truth according 
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to which men must direct the movement of their minds and wills 
along that way, and the divine life of God himself from which all 
things flow, ‘in whom we live and move and have our being’. 
Justice is considered by the theologian as part of that movement 
ever nearer towards God which is the true meaning of morality. 
It must be noted that this progress of human behaviour is meaning- 
less for the follower of Christ when it is dissociated from its 
source and its end, God. So the basic worth of justice is the 
estabiishment once more, the restoring, of all things in Christ. 
This obliges the Christian to be par excellence the just man. Having 
seen where in theology the subject of justice is treated, the next 
thought must be of the general divisions of the virtue itself. This 
includes a study of the notion of fair treatment, rights, dues, the 
attainment of which is the objective of this virtue. This is followed 
by seeing those subjective dispositions or habits which build 
up the character of the just person. And in analysing the virtues 
it is the practice of St Thomas to base his division or analysis on 
the analogy of the divisions of human nature. He talks of integral, 
specific and potential parts. By these words he means the com- 
ponent elements which make up the completed virtue, the different 
kinds of justice, and its allied or kindred virtues, which while not 
being strictly speaking justice, yet more resemble it than any 
other virtue. 

Firstly then the object of justice is something which is called 
the jus—roughly, right or claim arising out of work, payment or 
inheritance. This is very fundamental to all of us, so fundamental 
that at times men are prepared to go almost to ridiculous lengths 
to obtain or to defend their rights. The case a year or so ago of the 
strike on Merseyside as to who should drill holes, which caused 
the loss of millions of pounds worth of orders for shipbuilding, 
was a sad example of the emergence of this instinct. Often in in- 
stitutions like schools, hospitals and even religious houses, feelings 
tend to be roused when the question of rights is under discussion. 
Phrases like ‘It isn’t fair’ haunt us through life. It is the business 
of justice to sort it all out according to the equality of men in 
their dealings with each other, but always according to the 
ordered arrangement of things as flowing from the creative hand 
of God. In this connection it is most essential to see the difference 
of approach and order of a pagan like Aristotle or Plato from that 
of the Christian teacher, exemplified for us in the person of St 
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Thomas. The pagan philosophers were and are influenced by the 
environment of their native cultures, in the case of the Greeks 
of the time of Plato and Aristotle, by culture and by philosophy 
at an extremely advanced level, but nonetheless following the 
order of man’s natural approach to knowledge, namely through 
his senses, from the lower to the higher. With the Christian 
teacher the process is reversed. He descends from the light of 
God’s revelation. Whereas Aristotle in the Ethics begins with the 
lower virtues of temperance and bodily pleasure, pain and 
courage, gradually mounting to the external affairs of society in 
justice, which leads on to friendship, made possible by the 
equality rising out of civilized living, and finally to the attainment 
by a privileged few of the heights of contemplation of divine 
goodness, St Thomas in his arrangement of the virtues begins 
with faith, hope and love of God which gives the grace and 
strength to deal with our disordered passions. This order has an 
urgent practical significance. The cultivation of the theological 
virtues is the mainspring of all morality for the Christian. We 
cannot of ourselves by mere earnestness deal with the ravages of 
sin. ‘Without me you can do nothing.’ And since this great gift 
has been given us the great sins are the sins against faith, hope, and 
charity. Thus in the tragedy of Judas, the betrayer, his sin is not 
so much his money-grabbing, his greed, but his refusal in black 
despair to turn back to our Lord for forgiveness. So there is a 
great contrast between the severities of the old law and those of 
the law of the gospel; “Let him who is without sin amongst you 
cast the first stone’. Christ did not come to destroy but to fulfil. 
He was to build up an even greater justice by restoring all things 
in himself. Since his supreme sacrifice all men can now, if they 
wish, claim the rights of the adopted sons of God. All can now be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost. All can partake, on an 
equal footing, of the sacred banquet in which Christ is received. 
This great right transcends all differences of rank, race and class. 
At the altar rail, pope and prince, cardinal and peasant are all 
equal. Yet these differences are not destroyed, rather is their 
dignity enhanced by the higher end to which they are now 
directed. Therefore the cruellest thing is for man now ever to 
forget that in his neighbour there resides the image of the Son of 
God. So both virtue and vice become infinitely expanded into the 
heroic virtue of the saints and the diabolical cruelties of, for 
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example, the Spanish Inquisition and the Nazi concentration 
camps of Catholic Bavaria. 

We must now turn our attention to the subjective aspects of 
justice, having seen in brief its object. This quality is not charac- 
teristic of the sensual and imaginative side of man but is the con- 
cern of the reasonable appetite, the will. A steadfast and enduring 
will to give to each his due is the definition of justice. The focal 
point of the teaching here is that rights are measured quite in- 
dependently of whatever we may feel emotionally about them. 
The Latin tag is medium justitiae est medium REI. It is evidence, 
cold, clear and objective, that is dealt with in the act that is most 
characteristic of justice, which is the act of the judge acting 
precisely as a judge, namely in the act of judgment. So through- 
out justice there is great emphasis on precision and accuracy of 
measurement which, when seen out of context, within the narrow 
confines of legalism and casuistry, can be exasperating. But there 
is no other way of being just except by minute and careful 
attention to the least detail. We talk of the balance of justice and 
symbolize it in the perfect balance of the weighing scales. This is 
contrasted with the more subjective qualities of temperance and 
courage, the virtuousness of which is measured not so much by 
the quality of their objects, as by what any given individual can 
take. What is virtuous for one may well be vicious for another. 
But in justice when half a crown is due to someone then half a 
crown must be returned, no more, no less. In itself justice is hard 
and utterly unconcerned with feelings. Skilful counsel for 
prosecution and for defence often appeal to the emotions of the 
jury, but the final calm sifting and summing up of the evidence 
by the judge is done on neutral ground, coldly, with clarity and 
with great deliberation. This judicial process is but the extension 
of the way justice should develop within the soul of each in- 
dividual, a deliberate objective seeing of all sides of the question, 
what are the facts, and if they are not clear then being content 
to go on with investigation until they become so. This linking 
up of the virtue of justice with the procedure of the administration 
of justice in courts takes up a good deal of the space allotted by 
St Thomas to this important and lengthy treatise. 

We must now return to another element of justice. It belongs 
to justice to make men equal. Equality is one of the great revo- 
lutionary words. It is an astounding thing about St Thomas in all 
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as human, almost as an axiom. This notion of equality is indeed 
a thorny one. Many disastrous movements have been started in 
its name. But whatever difficulties there may be in this matter of 
equality, there is no doubt whatever that it is the great truth of 
Christianity that all men are equal in so far as they are all made in 
the image and likeness of God. It is borne out in the lives of all 
the saints that they shared in the infinite compassion of God, who 
allowed himself in the person of the Word made flesh to be 
crucified between two thieves. What a lesson is to be learned from 
the words addressed to the good thief, “This day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise’! The sole obstacle to this true equality is the 
very root and cause of all injustice, bad will. It is because men will 
not recognize this basic equality of the brotherhood of man that 
injustice thrives among them. As the cynics put it, “All men are 
equal, but some are more equal than others’. By the disastrous 
consequences of the fall it is only too true that in fact men are 
not equal. Only the voice of Christ, re-echoed in his Church and 
in the heroic lives of his faithful followers, is raised against this 
state of inequality amongst men. But if we are to understand this 
teaching of the equal rights of men as made in the image of God, 
it is of paramount importance to see also that while all men are 
equal, God and man are not. An infinite distance separates us 
from our great and transcendent Father. He only speaks to us by 
an act of infinite condescension, by an infinite generosity of divine 
distribution. Man is not only a little world in himself, but also 
he is a part of a whole divinely guided procession of creatures 
from the hand of God. So apart from having to enter into 
relations with his fellow human beings as equals, he has also to 
enter into relationship with the whole of which he is but a very 
small section. This is the function of what St Thomas calls general, 
or legal justice, which governs the relationship of the parts, the 
members of a society to the whole; while it is what he calls 
commutative justice that governs the relations of the members 
with one another. The smooth working of society depends on 
the justice of exchange and commerce between equals being seen 
within the framework of the much nobler, more divine, economy 
of general justice. Instead of men dividing themselves into 
sharply opposed camps of the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’, justice 
requires that our sense of our dependence upon the common 
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good of society should make us contribute to that first of all. Yet 
how sad it is when we find that we forget our loyalty to the 
Church, to our country, to our own particular institution what- 
ever it may be, through lack of a sense of this general justice. We 
tend to take the common good too much for granted, and a lot 
of what St Thomas has to say, for example, about the right of 
men to own private property, sounds very like what we think 
is the sheerest communism! When a man has acquired enough 
wealth to maintain himself and his family and to keep up his 
social standing, then he becomes merely the steward to dispense 
what remains for the benefit of the common good. This is not an 
option but obligation. The penalty of failing to preserve these 
two kinds of justice is the gradual disintegration of society; that 
is to say the integral parts of justice itself, its component parts 
can become diseased. These parts are again twofold, the avoidance 
of evil and the doing of good. When individual members of a 
society lose their sense of sin and cease to appreciate the meaning 
of true goodness, then society becomes corrupt. The responsibility 
here lies with both religion and philosophy and the institutions 
where these are taught. The integral parts of justice, like justice 
itself, are susceptible of a general reference to all moral behaviour. 
They are, in the context of justice, the application of those basic 
moral principles which go with the very nature of man to social 
rights and duties, what we owe to our neighbours and to the 
common good. Trampling on the rights of others, or a deliberate 
lack of recognition of them, and negligent omission are the sins 
that break up all justice. 

Finally we must glance at the way in which this virtuous 
quality of justice extends itself into fields where justice strictly 
so called is not in question but where something analogous to it 
must find a place. This covers the relationships that exist between 
God and man in religion, between parents and children in family 
piety, between rulers and subjects in obedience, in all of which 
relationships a strict equality can never be established. But that 
does not dispense us from having to do something in return for 
what we have received from God, our parents, and our superiors. 
Again in other spheres, not only the notion of equality but also 
that of what is strictly due from us has to have a certain analogous 
something which while not being due absolutely yet closely 


approximates to duty. These are qualities like sincerity, gratitude, 
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a proper value of the use of punishment as well as of its abuse. 
Such come under this kind of grouping of virtue. Finally there 
are those invaluable qualities of generosity and affability or 
general friendliness which, though not rigidly called for on a 
quid pro quo basis, yet are so necessary for the smooth harmony of 
social living. These we often associate with charity or love, a sort 
of superfluous overflow of the love of God. This is not the 
attitude of St Thomas to these virtues. For him they are seen 
much more as something akin to justice. This bare enumeration 
of the potential parts of or kindred virtues to justice must suffice 
for this short glimpse at St Thomas’s treatment of this noble 
virtue. They are only mentioned here to round off the picture by 
indicating how wide and fundamental a quality justice is in the 
domain of morals, in our movement on to God. But as we have 
been trying to follow St Thomas we must finish as he did in his 
treatise on justice. Even this great quality only has meaning for 
him as a theologian in so far as it is informed, vitalized, made 
powerful by the Holy Ghost inspiring and strengthening us in 
our journey towards himself. Thus he ends his treatise with a 
discussion on the supernatural gift of the Holy Ghost which is 
called piety, that special movement or impulse from God by 
which we are made supple and docile to the hierarchy and dis- 
pensation of the hidden order and meaning of God’s justice. God’s 
justice is something infinitely exceeding our ability even to 
understand, let alone to try and live by, and yet without it and 
apart from it we are lost. Therefore only by close contact with 
the spirit of God in the life of prayer, learning from his inspiration 
in silence and in hope, can we become just with justice from God. 
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SHEEP AMONG WOLVES 


A sermon preached at the Dominican Tertiary Congress, August 1959 


EDMUND HILL, o.?. 


Beecee I send you as sheep among wolves; be you 


therefore as cunning as serpents and as simple as doves’ 
(Matt. x, 16), 

Our Lord spoke these words to the apostles when he was 
sending them out for their first piece of apostolic work, and the 
Dominican order is quite explicitly and openly an apostolic order. 
It was founded by St Dominic to carry on the work of the apostles, 
the work of preaching the gospel. All the different branches of the 
order, the second and third orders as much as the first, are all 
caught up in this apostolic function, but of course in different 
ways and degrees. In the fullest way it is the priests and brothers 
of the first order who are given this apostolic function. Officially 
and authoritatively it is our business, not yours, to preach the 
gospel by the spoken and written word and by all our priestly 
activities. 

We, the priests and brothers, are the most obvious ones in the 
Dominican family to be sent by our Lord as sheep among wolves; 
but if these sheep sent by Christ to the wolves are to do any good, 
we have to have some sort of contact with the wolves, to com- 
municate with them. But who are the wolves? They are the 
unbelievers, lapsed Catholics, the lukewarm, the ordinary people 
of this world to whom the gospel is preached; and our job of 
course is by preaching it to turn them into sheep. 

Now the business of making contact between the sheep sent by 
Christ and the wolves to whom they are sent is primarily, I 
suppose, the work of God’s secret graces acting in the hearts of 
those to whom the gospel is preached; but it is also the work of 
others of God’s instruments, and as far as we are concerned, I 
suggest it is the function of the third order to act as the first 
order’s contact men in the world, among the people to whom we 
are supposed to preach. . 

We are sent as sheep among wolves; and what you are is sheep 
there already among the wolves; sheep, if you like, dressed in 
wolves’ clothing. You are not false prophets deceiving our Lord’s 
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flock—at least I hope not; you are true apostles infiltrating into 
the devil’s pack—at least you ought to be. 

Now to be a sheep in wolves’ clothing clearly calls for infinite 
resource and sagacity, and so our Lord tells his apostles to be like 
two other animals—the apostle must look a weird monster, sheep, 
snake and dove all in one. You have to be as cunning as serpents. 
The serpent is a complex symbol in the old testament; it stands 
quite obviously of course for the devil, but then there is also that 
strange story which our Lord quotes in St John’s gospel, of the 
brazen serpent made by Moses, and the people were healed from 
the bite of the fiery serpents when they looked on it. 

I think that when our Lord tells us to be as cunning, as prudent 
as snakes, he is suggesting that we must not leave all the cleverness, 
all the skill, all the intelligence in this world on the devil’s side. 
Perhaps he is also telling us a little more than that, for the serpent 
in antiquity was a symbol, among other things, of healing. Besides 
the story I have just mentioned of the brazen serpent which healed 
the people when they looked on it, there is the pagan cult of 
Aesculapius, the god of healing, who was worshipped under the 
guise of a snake. That is why the R.A.M.C. have the serpent on 
their cap-badge. But if the serpent was a symbol of healing, then 
being as cunning as serpents surely involves having something of 
the skill of the doctor; it means devoting all our skill, all our 
intelligence, all our understanding to the work of the gospel, 
which is a work of healing. 

If the doctor is to do his work properly he must approach his 
patients and their troubles and diseases with a certain amount of 
dispassion. There is nothing so effective as an over-emotional 
approach to things at spoiling good work and good intentions. 
Even if a doctor or a surgeon is operating, say, on his own son, 
he must regard his son’s injuries with a dispassionate eye, other- 
wise he will muff the operation. I suppose that is why medical 
men are very reluctant to operate on or to advise their own nearest 
relatives and friends; because the necessary dispassionate approach, 
unemotional, objective, rational, cold as a snake if you like, is 
going to be upset by any emotional quiver. 

If we are going to be effective in preaching the gospel, we must 
have something of that clinical approach to the problems and 
situations that confront us; we have to avoid letting passion, 
emotion, feeling, even the noblest sentiments, distort our judgment, 
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making it shimmery and hazy. So we have to be as cunning and 
prudent and as coldly calculating as serpents; perhaps I may add as 
silent as snakes too. So many good and zealous Catholics spoil all 
their good intentions by making too much noise in the world, 
protesting too loudly against this, that, and the other. If we work 
quietly, just by being prudent, devout, intelligent, and under- 
standing Catholics in the world, we will be much more effective 
as contacts with the wolves. 

Finally, we have to combine the cunning of serpents with the 
simplicity of doves. I do not know why the dove was chosen as 
the symbol of simplicity; those who try to shoot pigeons will 
know that their simplicity is not entirely lacking in guile. If you 
have read that delightful book King Solomon’s Ring, by the 
Austrian naturalist Konrad Lorenz, you will know that compared 
to the highly principled and honourable wolf the dove is a very 
demon of ruthless ferocity. However, the biblical view is clearly 
different, and I suppose that in the old testament the dove was the 
symbol of simplicity partly because of its rather dull colouring— 
it is not a flashy bird like the peacock; but principally because the 
dove is traditionally an amorous bird, always billing and cooing. 
I suggest that Dominican tertiaries ought to be amorous birds. 
You cannot make good contact men in the world unless you win 
people’s friendship and sympathy—in other words, unless you 
love them. You must be prepared to meet them on their own 
ground, in a friendly, warmhearted, human way, and to be 
interested in them as people. 

So then I think we might say that the simplicity God demands 
of us, the simplicity of the dove, is the simplicity of charity. It is 
approaching our apostolic duties with a pure, unmixed motive 
and intention, the love of God and of our neighbour, unmixed 
with any ambition, self-seeking or vainglory, or sensitiveness 
about our own dignity, our own position, our own self-esteem. 
It is simplicity of will and heart. We need to combine simplicity 
of heart and purpose with a considerable shrewdness, a dispassion- 
ate, clinical quality of mind. 

To return to the beginning, these are the qualities that have 
to be found in sheep, in our Lord’s sheep. We are called sheep in 
the gospel because the sheep is such a silly animal, really. It cannot 
look after itself, it has to have a shepherd looking after it. We 


cannot look after ourselves either, we are no use cut off from our 
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shepherd, no good when we forget that we have been sent by the 
shepherd. We think we are our own, we try to do our work 
independently, and the result is nothingness, a mess. As our Lord 
said to his apostles just before his crucifixion, “Without me you 
can do nothing’. 


ST BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
EGG: 


N Wednesday in Holy Week 1783, an emaciated, 
(_) ss ragbag of a young beggar-man collapsed on the 

steps of Sta Maria dei Monti where he had attended. mass. 
At eight o’clock that night he was dead and with the morning 
light a scrabble of urchins went shouting in the gutters of Rome, 
‘E morte il santo!’. The fiercely enthusiastic scenes and circum- 
stances surrounding his death seemed prescient of an early 
official recognition of his sanctity. No doubt the French revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars delayed this and he was beatified in 
May 1860 and canonized in December 1883. 

It is more than unfortunate that his name has become synony- 
mous with eccentricity, exaggeration and squalor. Perhaps this 
most humble of men, for whom none had greater contempt than 
he had for himself, would prefer it that way. He is in the splendour 
of the saints. His name is inscribed on the heavens in letters of 
golden fire, yet it still, alas for our unenlightened souls, so often 
brings a smirk to our lips. Benedict Joseph Labre: a saint, un- 
doubtedly, but does one need to go to such lengths or to descend 
to such depths? 

We have to admit that the lice, the rags and the general absence 
of hygiene do not coincide with our ideas of holiness. And there 
we stick, with perhaps a puzzled shrug or devout thanks that 
God has not decreed that the strait and narrow way should be 
louse-ridden for all of us. Benedict Joseph would be the first to 
agree. He never sought disciples or strove to impress anyone 
with a message or a way of life. He had no theories about life: 
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he lived it, in the way he believed to be his vocation, and sub- 
sequent events proved that he did not mistake the call. 

He was the eldest of fifteen children, born in 1748, in the 
village of Amettes about five leagues from Béthune. His early 
piety was a joy to his parents who saw in him a future priest. 
With this in view he was sent to live with his uncle, the parish 
priest of Erin near St Pol, and after this devout man’s death of 
cholera, to the Abbé of Conteville. 

Though Benedict Joseph did his utmost to conform to the 
pious wishes of his parents, a conviction that his vocation did not 
lie in the way they had in mind took hold of him. He lost interest 
in the necessary studies of Latin and secular subjects and confessed, 
‘All I want is to go away to a desert’. At the same time he was 
deeply influenced by the writings of Fr Le Jeune, a rigorous 
ascetic and preacher of penance. The boy was gripped by the fear 
of evil and everlasting punishment, not only for himself but for 
the rest of humanity, and longed to offer himself in expiation in 
union with Christ crucified. 

After much parental opposition which seems to have taken the 
form of a stolid refusal to recognize his desires, so much more 
damping than stormy expostulations and prohibitions, he left 
for La Grande Trappe in midwinter 1767. He walked the sixty 
miles only to be told that he was too young and delicate to be 
admitted. Similar disappointments awaited him at the Carthusian 
and other Cistercian monasteries. Three times he was allowed 
to try his vocation, but community life and constraint broke his 
health and plunged his spirits in such gloom that the superiors 
feared for his mental balance. There was nothing they could do 
but kindly and firmly show him the door. 

Crossing the Alps into Italy he wrote a tenderly filial letter 
to his parents asking their forgiveness for all the anxiety he had 
caused them. It must have been at this time that he was enlightened 
as to the nature of his vocation. He must follow the example of 
the Lord, who ‘had not where to lay his head’, in the spirit and 
to the letter. 

Benedict Joseph became a tramp. He seldom begged. He took 
what was given to him in charity, often passing it on to someone 
whom he considered to be in greater need. For this he was one 
day soundly walloped by a man who had given him a small coin 
and imagined this ragged fellow was contemptuous of his charity. 
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The account of his pilgrimages, all on foot, clad only in rags and 
broken boots, is staggering, especially to this age that likes its . 
travelling to be lush, plush and rapid. 

Compostella, Saragossa, Montserrat, Loreto, Einsiedeln; the 
names rise up like mountain peaks on a shining horizon. After his 
fifth visit to Einsiedeln—and one wonders what he made of that 
rococo glory of ivory and gold with its floraison of robust cherubs 
and brilliant frescocs—he remained in Rome, except for his 
yearly tramp to Loreto. He spent his days in the churches of the 
city and his nights in the ruins of the Colosseum, the haunt of 
vagrants, derelicts, thieves and trulls. Many who would nowadays 
be called spivs and spongers, the work-shy, the criminals on the 
run, took the pilgrim’s staff and wallet and whined for alms and 
mumbled prayers in the midst of their vice and misery. 

Benedict Joseph became one with them, except that he rejoiced 
in his physical degradation because of the contempt it brought 
him. Many a time he was clapped in gaol. He was taken for a 
swindler, a hypocrite and a heretic. Because of his acute sense of 
unworthiness to receive the holy eucharist, and the fact that he 
did so at the earliest masses to escape notice, he was suspected of 
Jansenism. He would never open his soul except under obedience 
to a confessor and preferred to be labelled Huguenot rather than 
disclose before others how many times he had been to com- 
munion. 

By slow degrees his soul was freed from fear and scruples. 
Sorrow over a world in the throes of evil gave place to joy at a 
world redeemed in the blood of Christ; restored in the unutterable 
love of God. The glory of the Trinity overwhelmed him and he 
was, as he owned, taken out of himself in prayer. And anything 
and everything was a source of prayer, from a flower unfolding 
in innocence to a crusted old sinner folding up in his iniquity. 

The gift of consolation and encouragement was his in abund- 
ance. “He always came like an angel of peace’, said all those who 
bore witness to his life. There is a touching story of his meeting 
with the confirmed invalid, Vicenza Fiordi, who was at the time 
in the slough of spiritual desolation; thrown on the naked rocks 
of her agony from which the tide of the love of God had, as it 
seemed, fled for ever. The pilgrim convinced her anew of her 
expiatory work and her special mission in the mystical body. 
Though he was only a young man his counsels had the authority 
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and paternal sympathy of an experienced spiritual director, and 
Vicenza was encouraged to go on with her work of suffering 
though consolation should be absent always. 

God gave him, too, the terrifying gift of seeing the con- 
sciences of others. Many were the startled people who made the 
best confessions of their lives after being gently accosted by a 
beggar on the church steps. But more than all this, he was a 
victim of expiation. He realized that suffering and poverty were 
redemptive. He offered himself in place of those whose work kept 
them in the ordinary activities of the world. He knew himself 
to be useless for anything but suffering. All aptitude for anything 
but the wood of the cross and the nails that held him to it had 
left him. Gathering up the misery and pain and sin of the world, 
he took it upon himself to the pattern of the one who ‘made him- 
self sin for us’. 

To the eighteenth century such a life would be the subject of 
drawing-room flippancies. Cynical rationalism was the vogue. 
Yet if this strange young man, devoured by the flame of his love 
for God and his fellow men, was a challenge to the eighteenth 
century, to the twentieth that must have scent even in its scouring 
powders he is a ‘straight left to the jaw’. 

When we have shaken the resultant stars out of our eyes, we 
may well wonder whether in our cult of comfortable, hygienic, 
labour-saving, analgesic and perfumed living, we are not cleansing 
the outside of the cup only. And instead of giving a well-bred 
shudder at Benedict Joseph’s vermin, we might enlist his help in 
purifying this age of the parasites of materialism and the hedonist 
philosophy that has very little time for the universal brotherhood 
of man and sadly less for the fatherhood of God. 
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HERMITS AND CANONICAL STATUS? 


Jacques WINANDY, O.S.B. 


HE present code of canon law makes no mention of 

hermits. However, it would be wrong to interpret this 

silence as a condemnation. At the time when the code 
was compiled, indeed practically since the French Revolution, 
the solitary life had all but disappeared from the western Church. 
Those few who followed it, if there were any at all, did not justify 
any particular legislation. The Church had no intention of making 
laws for a manner of religious life that no longer existed and, from 
all appearances, no one had any intention of reviving. 

But contrary to all one would have thought, since the last war 
the eremetical life has again come into favour.? In many places 
but especially in the monastic orders rather clear tendencies and 
desires have arisen for this ancient form of asceticism and for this 
way of giving oneself to God. And some of these aspirations have 
been realized with an admirable simplicity and seriousness. The 
Benedictine community of Solesmes alone has seen five of its 
members, all priests, leave their brothers ‘to bury themselves’, as 
Cassian says,® ‘in the deep secret of the desert and there confront 
the Evil One in fearful struggles’. Perhaps it is symptomatic that 
the articles devoted to the eremetical life in the Dictionnaire de 
Droit Canonique and the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité are done by 
Benedictines.‘ 

The eremetical ‘movement’ is not limited to Europe. “There is’, 
someone wrote to me recently, ‘a good bit of activity in this 
direction in black Africa. African priests are thinking along these 


HH 


This article, here translated by Robert F. Lechner, C.PP.S., first appeared in La Vie 
Spirituelle: Supplément 50 (1959), to the editor of which we are indebted for his 
permission to reprint it here. 
The example of Pére de Foucauld has had an undeniable influence in this renewed 
interest. And yet we might ask whether the apostle of the Hoggar really had a 
hermit’s vocation. He does not quite fit into any category, and seems a bit beyond all 
of them. But more than anyone else in our day he heard the call of solitude. And we 
have inherited from him such thoughts as these: “We must pass by the desert and abide 
there to receive the grace of God’. (Quoted by Gorrée, Charles de Foucauld. Lyon, 1957.) 
Institutions. IV, 36. 
4 Dom Pierre Coyére, Prior of Saint-Paul de Wisques, is the author of the first (t. V, 
col. 413-429) and of the section in the second dealing with the eremetical life in the 
west. Dom Clément Lialine of Chevetogne writes of the eremetical life in the east in 
the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. 
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lines and would like to see Europeans take the initiative. Bishops 
feel that especially for the Moslem countries the eremetical life 
would be not only the most fundamental but the only possible 
form of a state of perfection at the present time.’ 

Finally we might mention the case of the English prelate, Mer 
Hawes, as a most simple example. For many years he was a 
missionary in Australia. In 1940 he retired to the Bahama Islands 
and passed the last sixteen years of his life (died 26 June 1956) in 
a most authentic solitude. He himself has written an account of 
his eremetical vocation and experiences in a spirited little work 
published by the Capuchins of Dublin.’ His simple presence 
brought many natives to the faith. 

But how can we give a canonical status to these contemporary 
rivals of the fathers of the desert, a status which they need both to 
satisfy the demands of the law and their own vocation? For the 
monks mentioned above, the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
chose to apply the formula of exclaustration ad nutum Sanctae 
Sedis. As opposed to exclaustration as it is ordinarily understood 
from canon 639, this form has the specific note of being for an 
indefinite period of time and does not aim at complete seculariza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the superiors of these monks seem to have no 
means to recall the monks back to the monastery without the 
consent of the Holy See. However, at the request of the superiors, 
the hermits were not obliged to put aside their religious habits. 

Within the framework of the present law, the above arrange- 
ment is rather a happy solution to the problem. It gives the hermit 
a definite canonical status with no equivocation. The suspension 
of his capitular rights (active and passive voice) removes all cause 
of complaint from his confréres who remain in community. He 
is removed from the jurisdiction of the regular superiors. This 
gives him a relative independence which has its advantages and 
at the same time frees the superiors from a responsibility they 
would just as soon not have.® 

This solution brings up two problems, one more apparent than 
real, the other really serious. First of all, exclaustration has the 
air, if not of failure—the word is too strong—at least of a lessening 
5 Fra Jerome, Soliloquies of a Solitary (Dublin: Capuchin Periodicals. 1952). See also 

The Month, November 1958. Peter Anson has written a biography of Mgr Hawes, 

The Hermit of Cat Island (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 1957). 


6 Whoever receives an indult of exclaustration is placed under the jurisdiction of the 
local ordinary (bishop, apostolic vicar, etc.) according to Canon 639. 
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or deterioration in relation to religious ideals and one’s commit- 
ments to them. Rightly or wrongly, the exclaustrated religious 
is often looked upon as a man who did not have the courage 
to face up to the demands of his profession. It is paradoxical that 
a religious should find himself at such a disadvantage, in a situation 
almost suspect, at the very moment when he is seeking to realize 
some of the most rich and highest possibilities of the religious 
state.” In the name of law he is put in a position that no one would 
dream of for a religious destined to be a bishop or to be away 
from his monastery for a long period by the demands of the 
ministry. 

On the other hand, a religious who seeks to be a hermit is 
supposed to have already acquired obedience quite perfectly and 
a strong attachment to the demands of poverty. And exclaustra- 
tion brings with it, in just these two areas, a great freedom. It is 
quite evident that a bishop would not deal with a hermit in the 
same way that a religious superior does. 

Such objections are specious, for the idea that we ordinarily 
have about exclaustration is not a true one. In principle, the indult 
which permits a religious to remain outside any house of his 
institute removes no obligations, and in many cases circumstances 
completely independent of his will oblige him to ask for an indult 
of this kind. Again, while a good religious long accustomed to 
obedience might be a bit disorientated when left on his own, we 
might well feel that such relative autonomy should not harm his 
spiritual progress if he is sufficiently mature to follow the solitary 
life without danger. “The wise man is self-sufficient’, Aristotle 
remarks and St Thomas repeats.® This applies to dependence as 
it does to all the other helps community living brings with it. In 
other words, any hermit worthy of the name must have obedience 
in praeparatione animi.® It is not necessary, not even desirable, that 
a particular authority—little prepared by definition to under- 
stand such a personal vocation—should have detailed control 


7 His Eminence Cardinal Larraona, former secretary of the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious, has pointed out so well that whenever canon law deals with religious life 
its intent is to make of it a style of life separated from the world (Commentarium pro 


Religiosis (1949), p. 153). Where then, if this is true, is the ideal better realized than in 
the eremetical life? 


Summa Theologica. I-II, q 4, a viii. 

St Thomas, op. cit., II-II, q 188, a viii, ad 3. ‘They are led by the Spirit to such an 
extent that they no longer have need of any other guidance. However, they do possess 
obedience as a disposition of soul so that they are ready to obey if there is an occasion.’ 
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over the hermit’s daily life. An approval in principle of the 
essential practices must suffice. 

As has been remarked, the actual canonical solution of religious 
hermits brings with it other serious and real problems. First, if 
I am well informed, the Holy See is not particularly disposed to 
the multiplication of these requests. And the reason is not only 
that true eremetical vocations are rare exceptions. There is a kind 
of clumsiness about the whole situation, really. It is a matter of 
trying to reconcile facts with canonical legislation which did not 
foresee the case of hermits. There might well be a day when 
authentic vocations to solitude receive a clear refusal from Rome. 

Further, the above solution is only for religious. It does not 
apply to diocesan priests, to members of societies without vows 
or secular institutes, less even to a lay person. And yet any of these 
who wish to be hermits need a canonical status, a situation clearly 
defined within the Church. They need such a life recognized as 
possible and legitimate by ecclesiastical authorities and superiors. 
But there is little hope that the trend toward solitude, quite 
evidently inspired by God, will develop as it should for the 
greater good of the Church as long as the eremetical state appears 
as exorbitant in relation to the present law. 

Take, for example, the case of eremetical vocations among the 
diocesan clergy. We might think that here there would be no 
problems. Is it not sufficient that the priest wishing to be a hermit 
get the permission of his own Ordinary and of the local Ordinary 
where he intends to establish himself? From the purely canonical 
angle the thing is that simple. But in fact, would it be so simple to 
get the permissions? And even in the case of a favourable response 
from his present Ordinary, what guarantee is there that a successor 
would continue it? The problem of insecurity and instability is 
not imaginary. 

As to the laity,!° they are evidently free to follow a solitary life 
whenever they wish and wherever they wish. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to do this without approval of diocesan authority, 
especially if they wish quite legitimately to use a garb that 
distinguishes them from those in secular life. This is particularly 
true of women. If they do not wear some kind of religious habit, 


10 Everything that is said here can be applied (mutatis mutandis) to members of societies 
without vows or secular institutes, clerical or lay. There is not much point in spelling 


out each case. 
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they will not be considered as living apart from the world and 


will be exposed to all kinds of dangers. And if they wish to wear 
a religious habit—observing canon 492 §3441—even more than 
men they must have recourse to the Ordinary. And then the 
people—not to speak of the clergy !—are going to ask what kind 
of religious these are who live outside their convent. 

To sum up: as long as the solitary life consecrated to God has 
not received from the Church an appropriate status or at least an 
approval in principle, it will appear singular and reproachable in 
the eyes of many who see it as belonging to a past that is definitely 
over. 

Let us return to the cases of monks and other religious, for these 
will be the more frequent. A new solution might be considered; 
at least, new as far as the present law of the Latin Church is 
concerned: the solution of the law of the Eastern Church. In the 
East, the hermit remains a monk in the full canonical sense. His 
style of life is recognized as legitimate by law on the condition— 
and this is capital—that he remain dependent upon his regular 
superior.!2 Until the time of the French Revolution, and even 
after that, the West knew a similar situation. Monks wishing to 
live a solitary life withdrew to hermitages in the proximity of the 
monastery. They remained attached to their community and 
to their abbot by juridical bonds and were really dependent upon 
them. This was true at Cluny, at Montserrat and at Subiaco, to 
cite only a few instances.!4 

The solution suggested, then, looks to a long tradition. It is 
simple and has the advantage of maintaining an atmosphere of 
strict obedience for the hermit. This would appear to be favour- 
able to his sanctification. It would leave room also for reintegra- 


11 “Neither the name nor the habit of an institute already in existence can be taken by 
anyon who does not belong to this institute legitimately, nor by a new institute 
itself.’ 

12 “A hermit is a religious, who lives the life of an anchorite but still conforms to the 
statutes (of his monastery) and remains dependent upon the superiors of his Institute’ 
(Motu Proprio Postquam Apostolicis, 9 February 1952, Canon 313, No. 4. Acta Apost. 
Sedis (1952), p. 147). 

13 This proximity could be quite relative today, considering the ease and speed of com- 
munication. 

14 See Dom J. Leclerq, “Pierre le Vénérable et l’érémitisme clunisien’, in Studia Ansel- 
miana 40 (1956), pp. 99-120. St Benedict (Ch. 1 of his Rule) seems to have thought it 
quite hazardous to retire in solitude unless one had spent a good time in community 
living. This is also the teaching of St Thomas (Summa Theologica, Il-II, q 188, a 8). It 
should be pointed out, however, that both had in mind an eremietical life of the most 
strict kind with no contacts whatsoever. Without an authentic divine inspiration it 
would be foolish to undertake such a life without preparation. 
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tion without fuss into the community should he tire of his solitude 
or if illness or old age made such a life impossible. And we might 
well think that the Holy See would be favourable towards the 
renewal of such a form of eremetical life in connection with our 
abbeys. But even after considering these advantages there is no 
doubt that the solution meets serious objections in practice. 

First of all, it is not easy to find an abbot or monastic community 
that would receive such an idea favourably. And they would not 
readily allow one or many of their monks to establish themselves 
in the neighbourhood of the monastery.’ Right or wrong, there 
would be the fear of creating a precedent. The acceptance of such a 
plan might well offer a temptation to some members of the 
community in the form of an honourable escape from the 
discipline and burdens of common life; or it might simply raise 
the question of the sanctifying value of these elements of com- 
munity life. To these fears can be added another not always 
admitted: the contagion of example. In brief, the risk of emptying 
the monastery of some of its best subjects. 

Secondly, both history and experience bear witness that hermits 
and cenobites are not made to live side by side. We would not 
dare say that conflicts are inevitable. But what is certain is that, in 
the long run, a community would hardly put up with the proxi- 
mate presence of a man appearing to live at its expense, con- 
tributing nothing, not sharing its burdens and its work. There is 
also the problem of the abbot exercising his authority over the 
hermit in a way which conforms to his vocation. Sooner or later 
he is tempted to seek out the hermit to fill a need or an office. 

Furthermore, if the hermit responds to the grace of his vocation, 
if his life of retreat and silence sanctifies and spiritualizes him as it 
ought, he will not fail to exercise a certain attraction upon some 
members of the community. And this attraction might well over- 
shadow the abbot’s own authority. And naturally enough, the 
abbot will begin to suspect that the hermit, consciously or not, is 
turning the monks minds from their cenobitical vocations. And 
he will probably not be wrong. 

Finally—and this is not the least of the objections—the fact of 
easy recourse to the community for his needs is a danger for the 


15 I do not know what should be thought of such an hypothesis with reference to a 
religious institute that is not monastic. Perhaps the difficulties would be the same with 


some variations. 
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hermit. It makes compromise easy, compromise concerning 
what he is witnessing to with the purity of his ideal of poverty, 
of work and abandon to divine providence. A vocation to solitude 
is not a simple form of retreat or withdrawal. At least in our day, 
it is a call to share the neediness of the most disinherited, to preach 
silently to the world the flight from comforts, conveniences and 
riches. 

We will conclude by saying that for religious hermits exclaustra- 
tion seems definitely preferable. But at the same time we wish 
that they be given a new form of exclaustration, adapted to their 
ideals and bound up with a formal approbation of the eremetical 
life as a state of perfection.1® This could be done through a 
document from the Holy See. It would lay down the conditions 
of the eremetical life, for religious and non-religious, which the 
Church would then recognize. It would determine in what way 
the hermit is dependent upon the local Ordinary. 

Is it necessary to point out that the official recognition of the 
eremetical state would be a happy thing even beyond the practical 
order? If, as in past centuries, the Church would consecrate the 
legitimacy of this style of life by her approval, she would give 
it a guarantee that no one else could. In retiring in solitude, the 
hermit would then know that he had the blessing of the Church. 
And this blessing could take the form of a semi-liturgical rite. 


16 We should recall here the remarkable words of Pius XII when he spoke with such 
encouragement of a contemplative life undertaken outside the formal structure of 
canon law (First Message to Cloistered Religious, 1 July 1958. Documentation catholique 
LV (1958), col. 973-974). The last phrase was this: ‘Such a private style of contemplative 
life is not unknown to the Church. In principle she approves it.’ 
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A SERMON OF ST LEO ON THE 
TRANSFIGURATION! 


[Pees gospel reading, dearly beloved, as it reaches 


our ears and strikes on the hearing of our minds, calls 
upon us to understand a great mystery. And with God’s 
help we shall the more easily achieve this if we turn our attention 
to what is related shortly before. Jesus Christ, the saviour of the 
human race, before he instituted that faith which brings back 
sinners to righteousness and the dead to life, surrounded his 
disciples with prophetic instruction and with mighty works, so 
that they should believe that one and the same Christ was both 
the only-begotten of God, and son of man. For one of these 
without the other is of no profit for salvation. It is equally perilous, 
whether we believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is God and not 
man, or man and not God. We must confess both, for just as true 
humanity is united in him to divinity, so is true divinity united to 
humanity. To strengthen, then, the health-giving knowledge of 
this faith, the Lord asked his disciples what, apart from the various 
opinions of others, they themselves believed about him, what they 
thought him to be. At that, the apostle Peter, transcending human 
and earthly things, by the revelation of the Father on high, 
perceived with the eyes of his mind the Son of the living God; 
he acknowledged the glory of the divinity because he saw further 
than flesh and blood. And in this exalted faith he was so pleasing 
to God that, endowed with heavenly joy, he received divine 
strength to become the immovable foundation-stone of the 
Church. So would the Church conquer the gates of hell and the 
laws of death, and heaven would ratify only those judgments of 
binding and loosing which issued from Peter’s authority. 
Nevertheless, dearly beloved, the very loftiness of his under- 
standing, praiseworthy though it was, had still to be instructed 
in the mysteries of lower things. For the apostle’s faith, raised to 
the glory of believing the divinity of Christ, might think it 
unworthy and unfitting that the impassible God should take on 
human weakness. So he might come to believe that in Christ 
humanity had already been so glorified that it could neither be 
afflicted by suffering nor dissolved by death. And so the Lord told 


1 Sermon 51 (P.L. 54: 308-313). 
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them that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer much from the 


elders and scribes and high priests, and be killed, and on the 
third day rise again. Peter was still filled with heavenly light and 
burned with his ardent confession of the Son of God; and with 
(as he thought) a loving and impetuous concern, he would not 
accept the insults of Christ’s mockers and the shame of his cruel 
death. But he was checked by Christ’s rebuke, and filled with 
desire to suffer with him. For our saviour’s words instructed 
and inspired them to follow him, to deny themselves, and for 
hope of eternal things to bear the loss of the earthly. He at last 
will save his life who does not fear to lose it for Christ’s sake. 

In order then that the apostles might be filled with buoyant, 
steadfast courage, so that they might not waver at the bitterness 
of his approaching cross, nor be ashamed at Christ’s sufferings, 
nor reckon as ignominious the patience by which he was about 
to bear the violence of his passion and win the glory of his power, 
Jesus took Peter and James and John his brother, and going up 
on to a mountain with them alone, showed them the brightness 
of his glory. For though they knew that the majesty of God dwelt 
in him, they were still ignorant of the power of his body by which 
the divinity was clothed. But he had already clearly and precisely 
promised (Matt. xvi, 28) that there were some of his disciples 
standing there who would not taste death till they had seen the 
son of man coming in his kingdom—that is, in his kingly glory, 
the glory of his assumed humanity which he chose to show to 
these three men. For no mortal man still living can have that 
immediate and unutterable vision of God which is laid up in 
eternity for those who are pure in heart. 

To his chosen witnesses, then, the Lord revealed his glory. His 
bodily form, which he shares with us, he made to shine with such 
splendour that his face became bright as the sun and his clothing 
white as snow. And in this transfiguration his foremost purpose 
was to remove the scandal of the cross from the disciples’ minds. 
The degradation of suffering freely accepted would not disturb 
the faith of those to whom the excellence of his hidden dignity 
had been made known. But no less truly by his providence, the 
hope of the Church also was established; the whole body of 
Christ was to see the transformation it would receive, and the 
members be promised a share in the honour displayed in the head. 


Already the Lord had foretold this when he spoke of his coming in 
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glory: “Then shall the just shine as the sun, in the kingdom of their 
father’ (Matt. xiii, 43). And St Paul said the same: ‘For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come, which shall be revealed in us’ (Rom. viii, 
18). And again: ‘For you are dead; and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. When Christ shall appear, who is your life, then you also 
shall appear with him in glory’ (Col. iii, 3-4). 

Another element in this miracle added to the strengthening 
of the apostles and their growth in wisdom. For Moses and 
Elias, that is the law and the prophets, appeared, speaking with 
the Lord; so in the presence of those five men these words are 
most surely realized: ‘in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word shall stand’ (Deut. xix, 15). What word is more firmly 
established than that which is preached by the voice of both old 
and new testaments, when the ancient prophecies concur with the 
gospel message? The pages of both covenants conspire together; 
and he whom the former signs promised under mysterious veils, 
the splendour of this present glory now openly makes known. 
For as St John says: ‘the law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ’ (John i, 17). The promise of the prophetic 
figures and the meaning of the Mosaic law are both fulfilled in 
Christ; for he seals the truth of prophecy by his presence, and 
renders the commandments possible by his grace. 

The revelation of these mysteries so stirred the apostle Peter 
that, spurning earthly things, he was carried away by an ecstasy 
of longing for the eternal. Filled with the joy of the entire vision, 
he wanted only to stay where the sight of Jesus’ glory gave such 
happiness. ‘Lord’, he said, ‘it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, 
let us make here three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.’ Our Lord made no reply, hinting that Peter’s 
desire was not wrong but out of place. The world could not be 
saved but by Christ’s death, and the Lord’s own example is 
echoed in the faith of believers; for we may not doubt the promise 
of beatitude, yet must know that throughout our present troubled 
life patience is demanded of us before glory. The joys of the 
kingdom cannot precede the time of trial. 

While Peter was still speaking, a luminous cloud over- 
shadowed them, and a voice spoke from the cloud: “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him’. The 
Father was present in the Son; in the Lord’s splendour which was 
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shown to the disciples, there was no separation of the Father’s 
essence from his only-begotten Son. Yet each Person is denoted 
distinctly; the bodily glory shows forth the Son to our sight, 
while the Father is brought to our hearing by the voice from the 
cloud. 

When they heard this voice, the disciples fell on their faces in 
fear, not only of the Father’s majesty but also of the Son. With 
their understanding now deepened, they knew the one divine 
nature of both Persons; and just as there was no hesitation in their 
faith, so there was no distinction in the reverence they paid to 
each. Manifold and embracing was the testimony which the Father 
bore to his Son, and greater in the force of the words than in the 
sound of the voice. “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.’ It is as though he said: “This is my beloved 
Son who is of me and with me eternally. The Begetter was not 
before the Begotten; the Begotten does not come to be after his 
Begetter. This is my Son who is not separated from me in divinity, 
nor divided from me in eternity or power. This is my Son, not 
an adopted but a true Son; not created apart from me but gener- 
ated by me; not made like me though of a different nature, but 
born of my essence and wholly equal to me. This is my Son by 
whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was 
made (John i, 3). For all that I do, he does likewise, and in all my 
actions he too acts with me, inseparably, identically. For the Son 
is in the Father and the Father in the Son (John v, 19), and never 
can our oneness be divided. And though I who generate am one 
and he whom I generate is another, you may not withhold from 
him what you know to be true of me. This is my Son, who did 
not clutch at his equality with me nor grasp it selfishly (Phil. ii, 6); 
but remaining still in my glory, he humbled the unchangeable 
divinity to the form of a servant, to fulfil our common purpose 
of the salvation of mankind. 

‘Hear him eagerly, then, him in whom I am in every way well 
pleased, in whose preaching I am revealed, in whose lowliness 
I am glorified. For he is truth and life, he is my power and 
wisdom. Hear him whom the mysteries of the law foretold, 
whom the prophets heralded with one voice. Hear him who with 
his blood redeemed the world, who bound down Satan and 
released his treasure store, who tore up the treaty of transgressions 
and the signature of sin. Hear him who opened the road to heaven, 
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who by his suffering and cross built up the steps which lead us to 
his kingdom. Why do you fear to be redeemed? Why shrink 
to be free from sin? Do what Christ wills in union with me. Cast 
out this fleshly fear, arm yourselves with steadfast courage, for 
it is unworthy to have fear at the time of Christ’s passion, when 
even about your own end you should, through his gift, have no 
anxiety. 

All this was said, dearly beloved, not to be of value only to 
those who heard it. The whole Church learned whatever those 
three apostles saw or heard. Let the faith of all be strengthened, 
then, by the gospel preaching, and may none be ashamed of 
Christ’s cross by which he redeemed the world. Let no one fear to 
suffer for justice’s sake or hesitate about the promised reward, for 
by labour we come to rest and by death to life. For he took on 
himself the whole of our poor wretchedness; and if we stay firm in 
acknowledgment and love of him, we too will conquer as he 
conquered and will receive his promises. Whether in obeying his 
commands or in bearing hardships, may the Father’s words be 
always sounding in our ears: this is my beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased; hear him, who lives and reigns with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 


Vee NY 
GAMALIEL 


(Questions should be addressed to Gamaliel, c/o the Editor, THE 
Lire OF THE Sprrit, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs.) 


Gam. But the fact is they are not. I find that little preliminary 
parenthesis of yours rather touching, Ed. “Questions should be 
addressed .. .’. Why should they? Especially if there aren’t any. 
Ep. I must admit, I am rather disappointed. I thought in my 
innocence, when we started this questions and answers section, 
that you would be overwhelmed with questions. 

Gam. The faithful multitudes, greedy for knowledge, flocking 
to the oracle. 

Ep. Perhaps that is part of the trouble. The only answers people 
want are oracular answers, and they find they don’t get them from 


you. 
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Gam. You think, maybe, my answers are too painstakingly 
qualified, too prosy and boring? 

Ep. Well, the few comments I have had on your little column 
have all been appreciative. But then I never seem to get rude 
comments from readers. 

Gam. How charming of them. I suppose the unappreciative 
ones just stop reading. At least they don’t ask questions, not even 
silly ones. How long is it since you sent me on a genuine question? 
Ep. You mean one I didn’t make up myself, or cull from con- 
versation in the common-room? 

Gam. Yes, a real question from a reader. 

Ep. Well, the last one you answered wasn’t faked. I haven’t 
published it yet. I must have received it about the end of April. 
Gam. And there hasn’t been one since then, otherwise I wouldn’t 
be twiddling my thumbs with you now. 

Ep. Here are your statistics. Since I engaged your services in 
April ’59, you have answered eighteen questions, of which seven 
have been concocted in my office. 

Gam. I like that ‘office’. 

Ep. One of these seven provoked a correspondence, one called 
forth a further question from a reader. 

Gam. So in fifteen months eleven of your readers have had 
questions to ask, or rather ten, since one of them, if I remember 
rightly, asked two. 

Ep. Do you suppose the rest know all the answers? 

Gam. Or else they know I don’t. 

Ep. If they thought that, they would throw questions at you, in 
order to catch you out. 

Gam. Or else they think that as well-instructed Catholics they 
ought to know all the answers, and are ashamed to show they 
don’t by asking questions. 

Ep. But their anonymity is preserved. 

Gam. People hate being anonymous. 

Ep. They can always say if they don’t want to be. 

Gam. Perhaps they think it is vulgar, asking questions. 

Ep. But the Clergy Review is always stacked with questions. 
Gam. Yes. And on canon law and rubrics. Trivial subjects 
always stir up questions. 

Ep. Oh, come, that’s being gratuitously offensive. The questions 
and answersin the Clergy Review are always the first thing I look at. 
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Gam. Trivial isn’t a rude word. Triviality plays an important 
part in the life of the Church, as of any society, and it can be most 
entertaining. 

Ep. But canon law simply isn’t trivial. It has the essential 
grandeur of any great system of law. 


Gam. True. But law is even more prone to trivialization than 
philosophy. And as for rubrics, they could almost be defined as the 
reduction of the sacred to the trivial. Again, I don’t deny it has to 
be done, but I am glad it is not my job to help people do it. 


Ep. Now you are being oracular. But would you like to have 
Just one go at what you call trivialization? 


Gam. I reserve the right to remain dumb. 


Ep. Well, here is a rubrical question that has always puzzled me. 
What is a sacrarium? 

Gam. I will answer with pleasure. I haven’t the slightest idea. 
Ep. Never seen one? 

Gam. Not that I know of. Have you? 


Ep. No, nor has anyone I have ever met. Yet it seems almost 
indispensable for the decent administration of certain sacraments 
—any in which holy oils are used, for example. The cotton-wool 
on which the minister wipes his thumb has to be put in the 
sacrarium. But as a second best, if there isn’t a sacrarium handy, 
the cotton-wool should be burnt; and I gather that that in fact is 
what is always done. 

Gam. Oh. Well, it is definitely a question for the Clergy Review. 
From the context, though, it rather sounds, doesn’t it, as if it were 
a sort of ‘sacred refuse pit’? 

Ep. Come to think of it, one does sometimes see a sacristy that 
looks as if it might be a sacrarium. 

Gam. It must have an ancestry of hoary antiquity, lost in the 
mists of prehistory. I should think the Temple at Jerusalem must 
have needed an enormous sacrarium. 

Ep. I wonder if St Peter’s has a proper sacrarium? 

Gam. As well as a sacristy? I should think so. But I have just 
thought of how I would begin the answer, if I knew what the 
answer was. Sacrarium dicitur quasi sacra area; sactarium means, 
so to say, a sacred area. Do you think that would qualify for the 


Clergy Review? 
Ep. No. The wrong approach to rubrics altogether. But here is 
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another topic which should be more congenial to your a priori 
habits of thought. It’s on science and God. 

Gam. Not Sir Julian Huxley last month in The Observer? 

Ep. That’s right. How would you answer his case? 

Gam. I remember being irritated to find as I read it that he 
didn’t even begin to make out a case. It’s about all I do remember 
about it. 

Ep. Oh, surely; at least he stated a case—that science and 
theology are in conflict, ‘theology being based on a combination 
of an elaborate god-theory with a subsidiary but equally elaborate 
soul-theory’, theories which science, in the form of evolution, 
has demolished by showing them to be unnecessary hypotheses 
and ultimately self-contradictory ones. 

Gam. God an unnecessary hypothesis? I seem to have heard that 
one before. Why does Sir Julian say he is also a contradictory one? 
Ep. Evil. 

Gam. Good gracious, not really? How splendidly traditional! But 
his arguments against the god-theory are as venerable as the god- 
theory itself. It’s the lion and the unicorn over again. Can’t we reply 
with the unicorn’s time-hallowed ripostes? 

Ep. You can try. 

Gam. Well, let’s quote St Thomas—I should call him Aquinas, 
shouldn’t 1?—at length. 

To the question whether there is such a thing as God; it seems that 
there is not. (1) Because if one of two contradictories is infinite, it will 
wholly destroy the other. But such an infinite is implied by this name 
‘God’, namely an infinite good of some sort. So if there were such a 
thing as God there would be no evil to be found at all. But there is 
evil to be found in the universe. Therefore there is no God. 

(2) Furthermore, whatever can be completed by few principles, is 
not better done by many. But it seems that all phenomena in the 
universe can be completed by other principles, even supposing that 
there is no God; for things that happen naturally can be reduced to 
nature as their principle; and things that are done on purpose can 
be reduced to human reason or will as their principle. So there is 
no need to suppose that there is a God. 

There—do you think Sir Julian would accept that as a statement of 
his arguments? 

Ep. It is rather terse, of course, and I think he would want to 
bring in evolution. You see, I don’t think he would appreciate 
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your saying his arguments are venerable. He thinks that the 
progress of science in the last hundred years, particularly the 
discovery of evolution, has produced new and conclusive argu- 
ments against the god-theory. 

Gam. Well, I am sure St Thomas—sorry, Aquinas—wouldn’t 
mind if we substituted ‘evolution’ for ‘nature’ in the argument to 
show that God is an unnecessary hypothesis. 

Ep. But could you substitute it for ‘nature’ in his answer? 
Gam. I don’t see why not. Let’s try. First of all, though, his 
answer to the objection that it is a wicked world, inconsistent 
with a good God. But surely Sir Julian doesn’t imagine we had to 
wait for evolution to bring us face to face with that little problem? 
Ep. No, I don’t think he does. But I suspect that he regards the 
god-theory as part of the evil in the world. He calls it ‘a burden 
to the human spirit, a cloud heavy with frightening incompre- 
hensibility’. 

Gam. I see. He seems to be what you could call a hypothetical 
Manichee; if a god did exist, it would have to be a bad one. 

Ep. Yes—while you Christians insist on saying that one does 
exist and is a good one. 

Gam. Still, the problem for us is to account for evil on our 
premises, not on Huxley’s hypotheses. 

Ep. While he, I suppose we could say, is faced with the problem 
of good, or rather of the difference between good and evil. 
Gam. But that’s metaphysics, and I am sure he doesn’t believe in 
metaphysics, so he wouldn’t acknowledge the problem. However, 
attention, please, for Aquinas once more. 

To the first objection it can be said, that as Augustine says in the 
Enchiridion—my goodness me, it is a hoary old argument— 
‘God, since he is supremely good, would not allow any evil whatso- 
ever to exist in his works, unless he were so omnipotent and good that 
he even made good use of evil’. So it precisely belongs to the infinite 
goodness of God that he should permit evils to exist in order to bring 
good out of them. 

Ep. Sir Julian didn’t seem to envisage quite that response. He 
armed himself against a reply that would appeal to the fall to 
explain evil—‘a mythical event for which, I would remind my 
readers, there is no evidence whatever’—and to God’s permitting 
wickedness in order to preserve human freedom—‘a wholly 


gratuitous assumption’. 
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Gam. Mm. Well, it certainly squares with my recollection that 
the potted extracts of theology which the knowledgable knight 
set up as Aunt Sallies in order to shoot down in flames— 

Ep. My God, Gamaliel, if you mix such a metaphor again, I'll 

fire you. 

Gam. But it’s contemporary. Don’t you ever read other papers than 

your own?—that the said potted extracts were potted with such 

crude ineptitude, that one could feel nothing but relief when they 
were duly shot down in flames, one by one. 

Ep. Go on to the unnecessary hypothesis before I faint. 

GaM. To the second objection it can be said, that since nature 
(evolution) works for some definite end as a result of being aimed, or 
given direction, by some higher agent, it is necessary to reduce things 
which happen naturally (by evolution) back to God as their first 
cause (as well as to evolution as their immediate or secondary cause). 
Likewise things which happen on purpose— 

Ep. Allright, I don’t think we need bother with the second part 
of his answer. 
Gam. It’s hypermetaphysical, certainly. 
Ep. But Sir Julian has parried the first part already. For it seems 
to assume the argument from design—nature working for some 
definite end as a result of being given direction by some higher 
agent; and he says that ‘with the acceptance of evolution as an 
automatic regulating and directive agency . . ., Paley’s old 
argument from design drops dead’. 

Gam. Whatever Paley’s argument from design may have been, 

and whatever its fate, I don’t see how you can accuse Aquinas of 

assuming it. I would prefer to call his argument an argument from 
direction. But show me where Huxley drops Paley dead. 

Ep. These two paragraphs here. 

Gam. ‘For the two and a half billion years of biological evolu- 

tion scientists have provided a highly satisfactory picture.’ Yes, 


I remember now. *. . . struggle for existence. . . . The result is 
natural selection. ... This, far from being a matter of chance, is an 
orderly process . . . it inevitably leads to the improvement of 


organisms . . . an automatic regulating and directive agency.’ 
But it’s wonderful; order, harmony, growth, improvement, 
direction. Huxley’s universe seems to be as teleological as Aris- 
totle’s—nature working for some definite end. I am tempted to 
quote Augustine myself, and say that such a universe ‘cries out 
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that it was made’. Do you know if all biologists accept this satis- 
factory picture? I hope so. 

Ep. I really couldn’t say, being scientifically quite illiterate 
myself. I have been told that some of them have highly technical 
doubts based on all sorts of minute particularities, 

Gam. How boring of them not to stick to generalities where the 
general public can follow them. I must say, I find this picture 
highly satisfactory, too. It seems to stress the premises of Aquinas’ 
argument from direction so powerfully. 

Ep. Go on to the next paragraph. 

Gam. ‘With the acceptance of this, Paley’s old argument from 
design drops dead’—Was it an inadequate design he argued from, 
do you suppose? “Adaptation is no proof of conscious design (if it 
were, its finger would sometimes point to a stupid, a Rabelaisian, 
or a cruel designer).’ Well! My head spins. He zigs-zags too 
quickly for me to keep up with him, I’m afraid. 

Ep. There does seem to be one law for the scientists and another 
for the theologians, doesn’t there? When scientists look at the 
evolutionary world, they are permitted to see a highly satisfactory 
picture, an orderly process, an automatic regulating and directive 
agency. But when theologians look at the same thing and say, 
“Marvellous! All that surely implies the direction of an intelli- 
gence’, the scientists stop admiring the satisfactory picture, and 
sneer: ‘If an intelligence is responsible for that, and that (ugh!) 
and that (pointing out various details of the highly satisfactory 
picture), it must be stupid, Rabelaisian, and cruel’. 

Gam. I don’t know that Sir Julian is being all that illogical. 
While there is nothing necessarily disconcerting in scientists 
taking satisfaction in Rabelaisian situations, it must be highly 
shocking to suppose that God does. 

Ep. Ican’t say it shocks me. If sex is a good thing, what’s wrong 
with God designing it, even down to its more ludicrous manifesta- 
tions, and being pleased with his design? 

Gam. You, as a mere Christian who has never thought of God 
as a hypothesis, can have no idea what a high standard the serious 
non-believer like Huxley expects from his unnecessary hypo- 
thesis. Only the most perfect conformity to the highest human 
standards of morality will serve to verify the hypothesis. And what 
poor deity has the chance of achieving that? The hypothesis of 
evolution doesn’t have to pass so stiff a test before being admitted 
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to the order of fact, because of course it isn’t bound by the rules 
of human morality. How can you pass moral judgments on a 
concept, or a blind force, or whatever they say evolution is? 

Ep. He says it is an automatic regulating and directive agency. 
Gam. Well, no one is expected to apply moral categories to an 
agency. But a personal god is an agent, and you can certainly 
apply moral categories to him. The agent is cruel, where the 
agency, by means of the struggle for survival, is directing an 
orderly process. The agent is Rabelaisian or lascivious, where 
the agency, by sexual differentiation, is securing the survival of the 
species. The agent is stupid, where the agency proceeds by an 
interesting process of trial and error, and produces occasional 
evolutionary oddities. 

Ep. It does seem as if Sir Julian’s attack on the god-theory 
involves some elementary category mistakes. 

Gam. It does indeed. He twits us with not containing our unruly 
divinity within the categories of human morals—as if we ever 
thought of trying to. Isuppose he cannot see the difference between 
a personal God—but then we profess belief in a tri-personal God, 
so that peculiarity ought to have put him on his guard—and a 
human God, to be called good and bad, cruel and kind, etc., in 
just the same sort of way as human men. 

Ep. And then he rules theology out of court, because it does not 
conform to the categories of scientific method, of which there 
seem to be three, viz. hypothesis, theory, and fact. 

Gam. That’s right; and God started as a hypothesis, and by 
dint of hard cerebral work on the part of the theologians was 
worked into an elaborate theory, but has never graduated to the 
rank of being a fact. 

Ep. Correct. Here is the exact text: ‘First of all let us remember 
that God is a hypothesis. This comes as a shock to many, but it is 
true.’ 

Gam. I wonder if it will shock Sir Julian to be told that it is not 
true, because when we are talking about God, or god, we are not 
moving in the circumscribed field of natural science at all. No 
theologian would dream of being so impertinent as to intrude the 
god-hypothesis into the scientific arena, in order to explain 
things. We talk and think about God in two other fields of 
thought: the field of faith, and there he is not a hypothesis but a 
revelation; and the field of metaphysics, and there he is not a 
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hypothesis, not even a necessary one, but the ultimate inference, 
and an inference made without any preconceived ideas at all 
about the nature of the thing inferred. 

Ep. So there cannot really be any conflict between science and 
Christian theology, because they are moving in different fields of 
thought? 

Gam. That’s one reason, at least. 

Ep. But you can scarcely deny that there is a conflict between 
Huxley’s science and Christian theology. 

Gam. It’s a false conflict—shadow-boxing. On the one hand he 
blandly identifies science with his own system of what he calls 
‘unitary naturalism’, which, whatever it is, philosophy, meta- 
physics, religion, is not science. There is not really a single word of 
science in the whole of that article, now is there? 

Ep. There are some wonderful scientific words, like psycho- 
metabolism. 

Gam. All part of the same effrontery. And on the other hand 
there are the potted extracts of inaccurate theology we have seen, 
squeezed into improper categories. 

Ep. Now, now, mind those metaphors. 

Gam. On his very own premises he shouldn’t be conflicting 
with us at all, but scientifically investigating our beliefs. Whoever 
heard of a scientist arguing with his subject-matter? 

Ep. I remember Professor Evans-Pritchard asking the same 
question. 

Gam. And I bet he didn’t expect an answer, either. All 
phenomena, so Sir Julian says, are grist to the mill of humanism 
(=unitary naturalism), including therefore, I suppose, the 
phenomenon of Christian theology. The reliance of this mill on 
scientific method makes it automatically self-correcting, we are 
told. Well, all I can say is, that if Sir Julian feeds his mill with 
phenomena concocted through so distorting a miscroscope as 
that which he turns on Christian theology, then the resultant grist 
is going to bring his mill to a standstill that no amount of self- 
correction can cure. 

Ep. Gamaliel, you're fired. 


Vv V WV 
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Tur CHURCH AND THE Nations. A study of minority Catholicism in 
England, India, Norway, America, Lebanon, Australia, Wales, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Vietnam, Brazil, Egypt, Southern Africa, 
and among the Lele of the Congo. Edited by Adrian Hastings. 
(Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 


Tue Mission oF THE CuurcH. By Charles Courturier, s.j. Translated 
by A. V. Littledale. Introduction by M. J. Walsh, s.M.a. (Darton, 
Longman and Todd; tos. 6d.) 


The mission of the Church, like that of Christ, may be summed up as 
redemptive incarnation; the body of Christ takes different forms in 
different societies; none of these is to be identified with the Church, 
but each makes its unique contribution to the fulness of her life. 
Opposite principles are reconciled in the Church—divine and human, 
eternal and temporal, unity and diversity—and each has to be given its 
due. 

That, in brief, is the theme of these two books, but their approaches 
are different, and to some extent complementary. The Church and the 
Nations gives a descriptive account of the actual state of the Church 
and its relation to secular culture in fourteen countries. The Mission of 
the Church presents a synoptic view of the principles governing the 
Church’s missionary activity; it is a work of synthesis, based on the 
many theological and sociological studies which have been published 
in France, and acknowledging a particular debt to Fr de Menasce, 0.?. 
In both books there is a clear recognition that in most countries today 
Catholics are a minority living in a pluralistic society, governed by a 
more or lesss ecular state. And we should perhaps regard this situation 
as a ‘normal’ one, if the Church’s destiny is to be a stumbling-block, 
and at the same time truly universal. 

Fr Hastings has collected some very able and interesting essays in 
The Church and the Nations. The writers vary in the use they make of 
the techniques of history, sociology, or even anthropology—there is a 
fascinating study by Mary Douglas of the Lele, a remote and primitive 
tribe to which Christianity has penetrated only in the last twenty-five 
years, with far-reaching effects on the structure of tribal life. The other 
essays are concerned with more sophisticated cultures: Egypt and the 
Lebanon, for example, received the Christian preaching in apostolic 
times, and their problem is that of having several ancient rites, some 
of them schismatic or heretical. In several other countries with a long 
cultural tradition the Church is regarded as a late intruder, alien to the 
national ethos. But all the writers are keenly aware that the Church can 
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and should be local as well as universal. Catholics, though a minority, 
should be integral members of their own society, free from the 
exclusive, inferior-yet-superior attitude of the ghetto, yet always 
aware too that ‘we have an everlasting city, but not here’. 

Fr Couturier’s aim is that of ‘clarifying the theological principles 
and sociological laws which combine to govern missionary action’. 
He outlines (most concisely) the part which ‘mission’ plays in God’s 
plan; then he considers in turn the first approach of the Church to a 
new territory, the changes which inevitably follow the interaction 
between Christian teaching and the local cultural traditions (particu- 
larly in morals, family life and social relations), and finally the growth 
of the local church to maturity. The author’s concern is to expose the 
underlying principles; concrete problems in particular countries are 
mentioned only by way of example, and that sparingly. This is an 
austere and closely argued book, less interesting for the general reader 
than The Church and the Nations, but more fundamental and systematic 
in its approach. 

A.G. 


Missionary SprriTuatity. By Bernard J. Kelly, c.s.sp. (M. H. Gill & 

Son Ltd, Dublin; 15s.) 

There are many good things in this book. Although containing only 
165 pages, it is packed tight with matter, being closely printed—too 
closely printed for comfort, I should say, for any but the young. 

For this very reason, however, as well as for many others, such a 
book should have had an index. At this precise moment I should like to 
have recourse to the index. For I want to say that the book will be 
frightening in its intensity to any but a saint or a young missionary; 
for there seems to be no respite in this exceedingly arduous life. Yet 
the author did mention the words ‘relax’ and ‘recreation’ somewhere, 
but exactly where would take me a long time to find. 

Nevertheless, intense as the book strikes me as being, and unrelieved 
by any illustrations or anecdotes, amusing or otherwise, it is full of 
good things, and should be read slowly. The missionary’s objective is 
the conversion of the pagan, the salvation of souls, and the glory of 
God, which is consoling doctrine for those who do not seem to have 
been very successful in converting anybody. The missionary has to 
learn how to deal with all types: among the laity, the rudes of St 
Vincent de Paul, or among the young native seminarists, the bumptious 
one; though Fr Bernard Kelly would not use so crude a word as 
that. The aspiring missionary would do better to read papal encyclicals, 
especially that of Benedict XV (the index would have given the page, 
and I, then, the title) rather than magazine articles on the missions, 
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which so often record the unusual, or relate stories of experiences that 
occur perhaps once in a lifetime. 

The author, as the result, no doubt, of his having spent years himself 
on the missions, is most satisfactorily broad-minded, albeit a stickler 
for law, the laws for the missions, and for obedience to the local 
bishop. What goodness, indeed, is sometimes to be found in the pagans 
themselves; and how wise the missioner will be not to expect per- 
fection in his converts, while at the same time, like his great patron, 
St Paul, doing his utmost to keep them on the path of the ten command- 
ments! How wise, too, not to be condemning outright, and without 
careful investigation, all pagan rites and dances! The missioner must 
also have a large heart and much sympathy for his people, who have 
no tradition of Christianity behind them, and not expect elderly 
neophytes to be able to get all the niceties of religion into their heads. 
In every mission field people will be found who are best described by 
the Latin word rudes. 

The last chapter in the book, ‘Made perfect in infirmity’, is one of 
the best. Patience and charity have to be exercised with the young 
priest who arrives and soon begins to show that he thinks none of the 
missioners have been doing any work, or at least not doing it in the 
right way. And humility and gratitude to God, when a fresh young 
missionary arrives who, with no self-complacency or even self- 
assurance, carries everything before him, and achieves what the older 
fathers have been trying in vain to accomplish. 

The book is certainly very cheap at 15s., and the reader will readily 
admit he has got his full money’s worth. Though the print is so close, 
the proof-readers must have done their work with great care, so that 
the one and only misprint I noticed, and that a tiny one, is on page 61, 
line 12 from foot of page, where for through read thought. And may we 
be spared any more words like methodology—but perhaps this reviewer 
is old-fashioned. 


R. P. Devas, o.P. 


WE AND Our CuItpren. By Mary Newland. (Darton, Longman and 
Todd; 16s.) 


To bring up a family in a truly Christian atmosphere is not only a 
difficult process, but also often a lonely one, for the circumstances vary 
so much from generation to generation that new approaches are con- 
tinually needed. Mrs Newland’s book abounds in practical and 
modern advice to parents. She writes in a refreshingly cheerful style, 
but she is a sufficiently skilful authoress to be able to express deep 
spiritual truths with great clarity and dignity, and the result is a most 
rewarding book which every Catholic family ought to try to afford, 
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Her basic assumption is that children can understand and follow the 
mysteries of the faith with far more insight and love than is generally 
imagined by adults. ‘Children believe with simplicity because, along 
with the other gifts of the Holy Ghost at baptism, they possess the gift 
of wisdom, so different from the book-learning we think synonomous 
with wisdom. . . . This child’s acceptance of the most staggering acts 
of creation is precisely that acceptance Christ said will qualify us for 
heaven.’ She makes considerable, but I fear justifiable, demands on the 
parents. “But if we apply ourselves seriously to teaching our children 
the spiritual life, one of the great challenges is the dare to turn the 
catechism into the happiest of all their studies. It should be. It could be. 
Perhaps the reason why it hasn’t been so far is that we mistake it for an 
end, not a means. . .. The bone-dry definitions in the catechism are as 
essential as the recipe for the cake, but if we put them together with 
imagination and enthusiasm, and add love and experience, then set 
them afire with the teaching of Christ, his stories, his life, the old 
testament as well as the new, and the lives of the saints, we can make 
the study of the catechism a tremendous adventure.’ That this high 
ideal can be attained is proved by Mrs Newland’s teaching in her own 
family. Indeed, the extent to which the Newland family life is in- 
tegrated with the liturgy must put most of us to shame, though Mrs 
Newland is never in any way smug, nor is there any air of ‘holier than 
thou’ about We and Our Children. 

This book should be available in every local bookshop, and the more 
intrepid parish priests might risk buying a few to resell to the more 
devout of their parishioners who have large families. This is certainly 
what ought to be the case with a book so valuable as Mrs Newland’s, 
yet the publishers seem determined to keep the sales to the minimum. 
Admittedly Darton, Longman and Todd are a new firm, and the cost 
of book production is high, but it is prohibitive to charge 16s. for a 
paper-backed edition, already published in the U.S.A., with no 
illustrations and running to a little over 275 pages. Perhaps the pub- 
lishers could be persuaded to halve the price and thereby take a meta- 
phorical leaf out of Mrs Newland’s book by trusting more courageously 
in providence to look after their sales; I am sure that they will be 
rewarded if they take such a step. 

E. M. G. BELFIELD 


Tue SEARCH FOR VALUES. By Russell Coleburt. (Sheed and Ward; 
12s. 6d.) 
This is an attempt to discern the important things in life. Mr Cole- 
burt, making use of art and literature in a most persuasive way, sets 
out to diagnose and clarify the prevailing malady of our time, when 
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action is more urgent than ever and people seldom see any ultimate 
sanctions for their choice. The desire to live humanly, cut adrift from 
a common sense of what it is to be human, becomes the savage resent- 
ment of Look Back in Anger, or the ironic paralysis of Waiting for Godot. 
But these are equivocal gropings compared with a painting like 
Picasso’s Guernica (reproduced on the dust-jacket), that caustic and 
dolorous comment on the spirit of total war; or with Les Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, dating from 1907, a prophetic image of the annihilation of 
man in a senseless universe. 

These painful interrogations of life face the problem squarely: 
trapped in distrust, even ina kind of disgust, and yearning for something 
to live by, men have never been so conscious, at least in the western 
world, of their need for values; but also that values are not to be had 
for the asking. Sincerity, an ambiguous virtue, is the one value left: 
it keeps men from exploratory flirtation with the massive assertions of 
organized religion. Indeed, since Freud’s theory of sublimation as the 
origin of all values, we have lived in a deepening scepticism about the 
validity of morals and religion. It will hardly do to say that religion is 
valuable, whether or not it is true (Jung regards Christianity, according 
to Mr Coleburt, ‘as healthy, but not as true in any literal sense’): if it 
is not true, surely one would wish to go all the way with Freud, and 
say that it is wicked. To minimize the claim of Christianity, to make it 
into a kind of illuminating illusion, like mescalin, does nobody any 
service. And in a parallel way, minimizing the creative role of reason 
in ethics undermines the reality of moral values. We must see, and not 
merely feel, that something is right. Moral behaviour is not normally a 
hateful thwarting of our desires. 


It is a mistaken concept of man, which he calls the split mind, that 
Mr Coleburt is attacking. Making a foil of Professor Nowell-Smith, 
but with a whole philosophical and moral climate in view, he argues 
through a rehabilitation of intuitionist ethics to an appeal for a new 
equilibrium of the intuitive and discursive modes of our thought. 
He elucidates art values in terms of extending awareness, art as a form 
of knowledge. ‘It is only because we have forgotten the normal 
functioning of the intuitive mind that we become bewildered or 
suspicious when there is any suggestion of meaning conveyed in a 
non-discursive way’. This reunification is performed again in ethics, 
re-establishing conscience as a form of knowledge and moral life as 
essentially living by the truth one has seen. 


The final chapters tackle the problem of religious values, or rather 
the problem of love. Is the only connection between knowledge and 
behaviour self-interest? If so, how do we avoid a radical cynicism? 
Love is not much discussed in Mind, but it is certainly at stake in Look 
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Back in Anger. This is the crux of the modern dilemma: are we to say, 
with Sartre, that the world is senseless and that ours is a derelict exist- 
ence; or are we to say that our relationship to the world, in knowing, 
is a way of love? Our idea of what it is to be human turns decisively 
on whether or not we see the world as created. If we do, the way lies 
open to making the world the place of our encounter with the living 
God. The fact is that in an important sense values are to be had for the 
asking, and only for the asking. It is in the light of lives lived trans- 
parently in the life of grace that the painful search for values must find 
its sense. 

This is of course an ephemeral and perishable book: most of the 
names and data will be different in a few years. But the function of this 
kind of literature is to efface itself when its discernments have once 
been made. There is no doubt that Mr Coleburt sees what the important 
things are. 

F.K. 


Saint Icnatius LoyoLa—Letrers TO Women. By Hugo Rahner, 
S.J. (Herder Freiburg and Nelson, Edinburgh-London; 63s.) 


In this excellent book, which one cannot recommend too highly, 
Fr Hugo Rahner portrays a little-known Ignatius Loyola. It is Ignatius 
seen through his correspondence with women of all classes. The 
twelve volumes of Ignatius’ correspondence contain some seven 
thousand letters; amongst these are eighty-nine which he wrote to 
women and fifty which he received from women. Fr Rahner uses this 
block of one hundred and thirty-nine letters to discover the ‘complete, 
real unfalsified Ignatius’ (p. 3). For Ignatius was not the stern, impassive 
‘soldier-saint’ he is thought to be. His letters to women, though com- 
paratively few, reveal a more human and a more real personality. They 
show Ignatius’ sanctity under a different light and demonstrate how 
he applied his spiritual teaching in the direction of women. 

The book is divided into six main sections, each one of which 
investigates a different aspect of Ignatius’ dealings with women. The 
titles of these sections explain their content: (t) The Courtier of 
Heaven (correspondence with royal ladies); (2) God’s Cavalier 
(correspondence with noble ladies); (3) Begging for the Kingdom of 
God (to benefactresses); (4) The Inexorable Comforter (to spiritual 
daughters); (5) Father in Christ (to the mothers of fellow-Jesuits) ; (6) 
Friendship in God (letters to women who were his friends). But this 
is no mere compilation and classification. Each section and each letter 
is situated in its historical context so that the personalities involved live 
again and Ignatius’ laconic phrases take on their full meaning. 

As the author remarks, there is nothing sensational in these letters. 
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Ignatius was thrifty with his words and was never swayed by sentiment 
alone. But it is precisely for this reason that his letters are valuable. 
Every word is chosen with care, expressing the real depths of the man 
and not any superficial effusion of the moment. 

The result is a living portrait of Ignatius. With royalty he is courteous, 
dignified and diplomatic, but never servile or ingratiating. Even when 
compelled to admit a royal princess to simple vows in the Society of 
Jesus (the unique ‘Jesuitess’), he knows how to make the best of an 
embarrassing situation. Confronted with over-enthusiastic piety he 
can be firm and even immovable without being harsh, for he is never 
oblivious of the sensibilities of those to whom he writes. Here is an 
Ignatius who is full of sincere compassion for the difficulties and trials 
of his spiritual daughters, but who is never afraid of leading them 
gently and wisely to face up to their problems with honesty and 
courage. An Ignatius who can be tender without sentimentality; who 
attracts women but maintains always a certain aloofness which is as 
spiritually beneficial to his spiritual daughters as it is to himself. 

But the book is not only valuable for the light it throws on the 
character of Ignatius. It is also a study of the principles and methods 
of a master of the art of spiritual direction, and, as such, is an important 
contribution to ascetical theology. Fr Rahner uncovers these principles 
throughout the book, and especially in his introduction, which is a 
study of Ignatius as a spiritual director of women by one who is an 
authority on Ignatius and Ignatian spirituality. Ignatius’ attitude to- 
wards women shows a profound knowledge of their psychology and 
it is interesting to see how his understanding deepened as he progressed 
spiritually. A comparison between the early letters of his pilgrim days 
and later ones reveals this progress clearly. Ignatius was a man of his 
times and his limitations are those of his age, but the principles upon 
which he worked are enduring even if the practical applications are no 
longer the same. Ignatius’ own suppleness in dealing with individual 
cases reveals how he was able to adapt himself without sacrificing 
principles. The fourth section of the book which deals expressly with 
the question of spiritual direction merits careful study. 

An exhaustive index and abundant notes, which, happily, do not 
distract from the text, and aptly chosen illustrations complete the 
presentation. The translators are to be complimented on their work 
which does justice to Fr Rahner’s fine German. 


WILLIAM YEOMANS, S.J. 


A Rockinc-Horsz Catuortc. By Caryll Houselander. (Sheed and 
Ward; tos. 6d.) 


Caryll Houselander’s intention in writing this partial autobiography 
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was to give an account of the journeyings of her soul from her earliest 
infancy to the time when, returning to the full practice of the faith, she 
found safe anchorage and full spiritual employment. She would not 
have thought of her life as having any special interest except in so far 
as she was a kind of personification, as everybody should be, of the 
love of Christ, in and through his mystical body, for all mankind. 
She was not an ordinary person; her extraordinariness was literary, 
artistic, spiritual and psychic. This account of her life illustrates all 
four, the first three on every page and the fourth in her account of three 
extraordinary experiences, though these are so spiritual that one might 
be excused for calling them visions. She had one constant, conscious 
purpose, which was spiritual, and three constant, half-conscious 
impulses. Her one desire was to convey to all who would listen the 
knowledge and love of Christ and of all men in him. This book is the 
story of how she herself learned that knowledge and love; the facts 
narrated and the characters portrayed are chosen for their relevance 
to that one same theme, universal love in the mystical body of Christ. 
Baptized at the age of six (though the baptism performed a few hours 
after she was born, by a non-Catholic uncle, was most probably valid), 
she lived rather intensely through an early education of which the chief 
value was that it provided material for an entirely personal ea 
ment. Later she was shocked into a state of passionate resentment by 
what seemed to her (and sometimes was, no doubt) the uncharitable- 
ness of Catholics; she then (to quote her own words) tried hard but 
unsuccessfully to leave the Church; she tried everything, from the 
Salvation Army to Buddhism. After a period of estrangement, during 
which she was outwardly lapsed but always in her heart at home, 
she came back. That is the whole story, in this book. There was much 
more to the life of Caryll Houselander but it will have to await the 
biography which Messrs Sheed and Ward are no doubt planning. This 
present book, Caryll’s own version of the main drift of her life, will 
always remain a key to the interpretation of whatever else is written 
about her. G. M. Corr, 0.3.M. 


Le ROxzE DE LA RELIGIEUSE D’AUJOURD HUI. (Cerf.) 


This particular collection of papers is the product of the third, French, 
national congress of priests who have charge of religious sisters, a 
congress initiated by the episcopal commission for religious, and 
organized by Fr Plé, o.p. The sub-title is Problémes de la Religieuse 
d’aujourd’hui and the theme is the part played by Sisters in the present- 
day Church. Vows are not taken for personal sanctification alone, 
but love of God is bound up integrally with love of neighbour, and 
therefore religious must be apostolic. Surely this is the eternal question 
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of how Martha learnt from Mary to become more contemplative, 
and thus, while still remaining active, became a saint. 

There are cleven papers, of which six are on principles and five on 
present problems. The first essay, by G. Liévin, c.ss.r., forms an 
admirable introduction with extensive quotations from the words of 
Pius XII whose concern so often was with religious. There is too an 
excellent article on the theology of the religious life by Fr Congar, o.?. 

Joseph Lecler, s.J., draws lessons from history in the next paper. In 
such a comprehensive survey it seems odd to find no mention of the 
rule of St Augustine, or of the work of St Catharine of Siena, that 
supreme contemplative who was called to such super-human activity. 

An interesting chapter on the religious sister and the liturgy by 
Dom O. Rousseau, 0.5.B., follows. And then an interesting article by 
René Carpentier, s.j., in which he draws attention to two major 
difficulties when considering the religious life from the point of view 
of canon law. How can charity or the state of perfection exist in the 
framework of external, juridical institutions? And how can one have an 
external apostolic activity in institutes which canonically entail retreat 
from the world: 

There follows a short summary of the contemplative life by L. M. 
de S. Joseph, o.c.p. It does not seem altogether just to dismiss St 
Thomas as a kind of christianized Greek philosopher, inclining to 
intellectualism because of his use of Aristotlk—and indeed to eclecti- 
cism. Surely St Thomas’ writings are bathed in scripture and in the 
Christian ethos as a fish is in water? 

Under Problémes, there are some factual articles on the actual work 
and difficulties of religious sisters in the diocese, in the missions, and in 
dechristianized society. The importance of co-operation between 
different Christian bodies is stressed by Fr Hervé Pennec, 0.M.1., in 
Une pastorale d’ensemble. 

Finally, there is a very important article on the role of the priest in 
the formation of a religious sister for the apostolate. This could be 
read humbly by all priests, even though they may disagree with the 
conclusions. How can we teach unless we listen first, and are ready to 
learn even while teaching: 

Thus it can be seen that the book contains much informative matter 
concerned with religious sisters, and that it faces fairly and squarely 
the problems, questions, and difficulties of those trying to become saints 
like St Martha. 


J-D. CHEALES, 0.P. 
LiTURGIE ET CONTEMPLATION. Par Jacques et Raissa Maritain. (Collec- 


tion Présence Chrétienne. Desclée de Brouwer; 48FB.) 
The theme of this book, so the authors tell us, is that there exists 
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an intimate connection between liturgy and contemplation, and that 
it would be as absurd to wish to sacrifice contemplation to liturgy 
as to wish to sacrifice liturgy to contemplation. Yet to sacrifice con- 
templation to liturgy is precisely what certain liturgical enthusiasts seem 
to want. According to these ‘pseudo-liturgists’, the simple participation 
in liturgical worship, since it is the worship of the mystical body itself, 
carries the spiritual life to a higher degree than infused contemplation. 
They accordingly discourage private mental prayer and all effort at 
progress in the spiritual life by the long approved and tested means of 
asceticism, as leading to self-centred individualism, which turns the 
soul to introspection under the pretext of finding mystical union. Such 
methods, they say, were all very well for the age of St Teresa and St 
John of the Cross, but they will not do for our age which has suffered 
too much from introspection; our need is a new emphasis on the social 
aspect of religion. These notions lead them so to regiment the con- 
gregations in their churches, that what with the noise of their com- 
mentaries and their singing, and the continual activity of gesture, all 
attempt at prayer and recollection is effectively foiled. 


Such ideas earned the rebuke of Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei, but 
they are not dead yet. Jacques and Raissa Maritain refute them with 
sure and sound arguments, while at the same time providing a little 
treatise on the true nature of contemplation that is of value in itself. 
Against these absurd notions they show that the love of God is always 
one of person to person, and even when the liturgy gathers us together 
in Christ’s name, it is the faith, hope, and charity of each individual 
member, not that of the congregation as a whole, that makes our 
liturgy truly a worship in Spirit and Truth. They in no way oppose the 
liturgical movement; on the contrary they show keen understanding 
of its ideals as set forth in the papal documents. Yet because they have 
limited themselves to the refutation of extreme views, the positive 
content of their book is not as nuancé as it might be. While accepting 
all that they say, many would want to add that a true participation 
in the corporate worship of the liturgy is, especially in this age, of 
great value to souls on their road to contemplation. We are suffering 
from a lamentable split between an arid intellectualism on the one 
hand, and a flabby introspective sentimentality on the other, which 
has done much to turn men from religion. The liturgical movement, 
with its emphasis on corporate worship expressed by external gesture, 
can do much to reintegrate our religion. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that liturgical enthusiasts are apt to stress the externals to 
the detriment of true prayer, and also to overload the minds of their 
congregations while neglecting to educate their wills. A true synthesis 
between the needs of contemplation and those of liturgy has, perhaps, 
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still to be achieved. It is to be hoped that this book will do as. much to 
foster discussion on the topic in this country as it has done in France. 
P.M. 


Un EpucCATEUR MONASTIQUE: AELRED DE RigVAULX. By Amédée 

Hallier, 0.c.s.0. (Gabalda; n.p.) 

This doctorate thesis presented in Rome at San Anselmo is the first 
large-scale study of the doctrine of St Aelred to appear since 1936, 
when Dom Boniface Pedrick published his study of the doctrine of 
charity in Aelred. The usual approach to the authors of the twelfth- 
century Cistercian school is to see their doctrine as describing the soul’s 
withdrawal from God by sin and its return to God by conversion. But 
Fr Hallier’s method is to see Aelred’s teaching in the light of its specifi- 
cally monastic tone and to examine it as something springing from the 
personality of a teacher who formulated his ideas with an abbey of 
monks in mind. The plan of the book is therefore to show Aelred in his 
historical setting, and then to show his teaching on man and God, 
using the formula so beloved of the early Cistercians—noverim me, 
noverim te; then the monastic life is examined under its essential aspect 
as the straightest and surest road of the return of the soul to God, which 
is the basic end of such a life. 

Aelred was admirably suited by his personality to be the abbot and 
spiritual guide of monks, and all his writings are directly connected 
with his work as father and head of the monks at Rievaulx, the source 
of the rapid spread of the order throughout the north of England and 
Scotland. His brilliance is not to be sought in the influence he brought 
to bear on the ecclesiastical and political life of his time, but in the more 
hidden and difficult art of directing and educating souls in the monastic 
life, a task to which almost the whole of his religious life was devoted. 
We must therefore always try to picture Aelred at Rievaulx and see 
him in the context of the life he led there, not only among his chosen 
friends, but also as active and attentive in all the matters that concerned 
the material and spiritual welfare of the whole of the huge establish- 
ment which the abbey became under his rule. Replaced thus in his 
context at Rievaulx, he appears as a spiritual master who assimilated 
with great skill the monastic tradition, grasped and expressed the spirit 
of primitive Citeaux, and added to it that charm and dignity which 
belonged to him alone. 

Fr Hallier in this welcome book has shown how the teaching of 
Aelred is always practical and concrete, being often based on personal 
experience and often found in passages which are obviously auto- 
biographical. For those who are looking for an introduction to the 
life and thought of Aelred this thorough and excellent book may be 
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warmly recommended, for it shows how the ideal of the monastic 
life was in the closest connection with Aelred’s teaching in an abbey 
where his warmth and sympathy made him a true father and teacher 
of his large community. 


ADRIAN WALKER 


MytH AND ReaLity IN THE Otp Testament. By Brevard S. Childs. 


The author starts his work by presenting us with a finely pointed 
and well-balanced picture of myth as an understanding of reality. Over 
against this in contrast he sets the Hebrew use of similar and analogous 
forms of expression. In considering a series of such passages he shows 
the way in which the mythical form has been used by the biblical 
author, and the way in which this form has been distorted. He shows 
that there is always, not only a satisfactory adaptation of the form 
which enables it to be used in the context peculiar to the thought of 
Israel, but also an unresolved element remaining in opposition. It is by 
seeing the interaction between these two aspects of the form as it is 
found in biblical hands that the thought and intention of these passages 
is revealed. The consistency of attitude in the progress of thought 
which is thus shown is remarkable, and in the light of this the author 
is able to present a systematic comparison of the old testament’s 
concepts of time and space with those of mythical thinking. Through- 
out this he is at his best when he is considering those cases where the 
mythical form is most prominent and the duality most significant (e.g. 
Genesis i, 1-2; iii, 1-5). This forms the main part of the work and herein 
lies its greatest value; but a conclusion of some sort is needed. This 
the author attempts in an appraisal of Israel’s sense of her own reality 
and significance. We do not think in fact that this is possible unless 
there is taken into account at this point a consideration of the unique 
quality of the meditation upon her origins to be found in the propheti- 
cal movement. This would admittedly be going beyond the original 
intention of the work, but there is another factor which prevents this 
conclusion from maturing. The author has a violent distrust for and 
dislike of ‘abstraction’. This distrust is insufficiently critical and his 
idea of ‘abstraction’ is insufficiently developed. He is unable to dis- 
tinguish between abstraction in a narrow and literal sense and abstrac- 
tion as transcendence. This leads him to reject the relevant thought of 
Bultmann, Cullmann and Barth, which he considers, as merely unreal 
‘abstraction’. This is a pity; and it leaves him able to say little more 
than that Israel saw her reality in terms of remaining faithful to her 
origin as a chosen people. 

The awareness of Israel’s reality to herself has indeed a transcendental 
nature, and thus her history is pointedly significant from within. This 
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is amply witnessed to by the prophets. The old testament is indeed 
meaningless apart from the new testament, but the point is that it 
cannot be separated from it ‘ontologically’, and thus although the 
meaning as such could not be seen, Israel was able to see that her reality 
was forwardly meaningful. This is ultimately contained within her 
expression of reality which has been so successfully brought to light 
and shown to us in the main part of this work. 

It is to be repeated that what the author has succeeded in doing here 
is indeed both stimulating and of great value. It is to be hoped that his 
thought will develop at a philosophical level, which will enable him to 
present to us eventually, in all its fulness, the kind of conclusion which 
he has, on the whole, unsuccessfully attempted here. 


GILES HIBBERT, O.P. 


Tue Discovery oF Gop. By Henri de Lubac. Translated by Alexander 

Dru. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 18s.) 

This is a translation of the third edition of Sur les Chemins de Dieu. 
The French title probably gives a clearer idea of the book’s intention 
than the English. Fundamentally it is a meditation, and the goal is 
ultimately, but not directly, God. The work does not however lie 
within the strict context of theology; the knowledge of God through 
Jesus Christ is nowhere examined. All that is said here is in a sense prior 
to and open to the Christian revelation, and nowhere is this fact for- 
gotten. It might seem at first sight that the work would fall under the 
heading of natural theology—the chapter titles would seem to suggest 
it: ‘the affirmation of God’, ‘the proof of God’, ‘the knowledge of God’, 
etc. It does not have the systematic nature however that this would 
imply, nor is this its intention. It is a meditation, and a meditation not 
so much about God as about the nature of man. It helps the reader to 
unfold and penetrate man’s metaphysical and transcendent nature— 
that by which he has a capacity for God. It helps him to realize those 
potentialities in himself, in the very nature of mind and thought, 
which make possible the fulness of Christian life. ‘Grace perfects 
nature’, but unless nature is able to recognize that possibility of fulfil- 
ment which community with God in Christ implies, and indeed 
demands, that Christian life is unlikely to flower and propagate. It is 
in his capacity for God that man is himself ‘somehow God’, and it is 
for this reason that he is ‘somehow everything’ (p. 75). The possibilities 
and their significance are here suggested and meditated upon; and the 
thought of the author is supported with, and developed in terms of, a 
wealth of quotations drawn from ‘the double treasure of the philosophia 
perennis and Christian experience’. Not only is this work of value to the 
reader because of the vision that it can open up for him, but also as a 
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Witness to that inward intellectual effort without which the Christian 
message tends to become arid, and the gospel a fantasy only for 
children. 

The matter of this book is by no means easy; its thought penetrates 
deep. It is, as a result, necessarily suggestive rather than definitive. This 
is largely the cause of its having been attacked, in earlier editions, by 
many whose thought remains at a relatively facile level. In reacting 
against this the author has introduced in parts a somewhat sour strain 
of polemic, which tends to mar its meditative character. This is only a 
small blemish, however, which cannot be said to take seriously from 
the value of the work. 

In a book so full of powerful quotations it is a pity that no one has 
thought to give it an index—if only of the authors cited. Also the 
English edition must be seriously criticized for having the footnotes 
extensively cut. The nature of the book is such as to preclude it from 
being in any way ‘popular’; the common excuse that ‘the English 
reader cannot take such notes’ is not, under these circumstances, valid. 
The omission of references and allusions to French books neither 
classical nor contemporary is unexceptionable, but the extensive 
cutting of texts and parrticularly of further doctrinal and philosophical 
allusions which has taken place goes appreciably towards diminishing 
the value of this edition. 

The translation is on the whole good and makes easy and pleasant 
reading. It catches the flavour and truly presents the significance of the 
original. There are, however, some unfortunate and odd mistakes. 
Raisonnable is rendered through the use of ‘reasonableness’, when it 
should be ‘rationality’ (p. 16). Secréte is translated as ‘secret’, when it 
should be ‘hidden’ (p. 133). Occasionally a quotation is left unidentified 
due to clumsy cutting of the footnotes. 

These errors and deficiencies slightly spoil what is otherwise an 

“inspiriting and valuable work. The full value of the author’s work will 
however be more readily realizable if a copy of the French is accessible 
to the reader. 

GiLes HIBBERT, O.P. 


St BERNARD OF CLArRVAUX: Vita Prima Bernardi. Translated by 
Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. (Mowbray; tos. 6d.) 

Tue Nativity: Six sermons of St Bernard. Translated by Leo Hickey. 
(Sceptre; 11s. 6d.) 

Tur Hoty Guost: Six sermons of Bl. John of Avila. Translated by 
Ena Dargan. (Sceptre; 118. 6d.) 


This life of St Bernard is the work of three great Cistercians who 
knew the saint well, among them William of St Thierry, his greatest 
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friend. The whole work gives an impression of closeness to its subject, 
and there is a tenderness and deep appreciation of this great twelfth- 
century figure unparalleled in similar works. It well repays the reader. 
The translation is easy and faithful, catching the sentiment of the 
original. 

The sermons of St Bernard contain some solid matter, including 
winning solutions to problems that might occur to the mind. The 
style tends to be, here and there, a little like confetti poured over one. 
The translation seems to be a little too obviously from the Latin. 

The sermons of Bl. John of Avila are simple but rather empty of 
content by comparison with those of St Bernard. The style is one of 
grand eloquence. The translation here runs a little more ue 

Jel 
MUSIC 


MONGST the vast output of new records, usually calling for 
Ate financial outlay, are various ‘bargain’ discs which sacrifice 
nothing in the way of performance-polish or recording quality. 
Indeed, the Decca Ace of Clubs series is usually a jump or two ahead of 
most of its British counterparts in these matters and especially is this 
true of orchestral records, always a popular proposition. 

Ansermet Favourites on ACL 37 is a case in point wherein Ansermet, 
conducting L’ Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, invests Chabrier’s Espana 
with the abandon which is its just due. To the same composer’s Marche 
Joyeuse the Swiss conductor brings vitality and amply scaled dynamics. 
Ravel’s intriguing Pavane pour une Enfante Défunte, with some really 
mellifluous horn-playing, and imaginative performances of two ever 
welcome works by Saint-Saéns—Danse Macabre and Le Rouet d’Omphale 
—complete this entertaining French concert. The record-jacket carries 
some informative and lucid programme-notes by Martin Cooper. 

Another Ace of Clubs, ACL-R 56, offers a choice collection of music 
for trumpet and orchestra. Not only are the familiar Jeremiah Clarke- 
cum-Purcell items there, and in resilient performances at that, but also 
the complete Haydn E flat Concerto (generally cut down to two bare 
movements only) and the Vivaldi baroque Concerto for Two Trumpets 
in C. In many ways this is a most unusual collection of items, specialist 
or otherwise. At least half will interest a scholar and all will satisfy 
those for whom style and musicality are just as important as mere 
technical skill. The players are Roger Voisin and Armando Ghitalla, 
with the Unicorn Concert Orchestra under Harry Ellis Dickson. 
Ample annotations are provided by Mary Rasmussen. 

Other music for brass, this time by a group of such instruments, 
can be had on Cantate T 71603F (45 r.p.m.) in the form of self-con- 
tained pieces by Reiche and Pezel. These are not difficult for listening 
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purposes, nor unpleasantly brittle in ensemble. Without fear of con- 
tradiction it might fairly be described as a brass edition of Music in 
Miniature. 


T 72062F carries hymns for male voice choir. The singers concerned 
are the Karlshéher Briiderchor and they possess choral richness and solidity. 
Here, too, trumpets and trombones are used in certain verses. 

Cantate’s recording of Telemann Cantatas (Nos. 19 and 72) on 
T 72088K (33 r.p.m.) is every whit as good as the actual performance 
by Helmut Krebs, which is to rate the whole affair at a very high level 
indeed. This tenor takes such music in his stride, and interpretation 
is as easy as his spontaneous approach. 


Eduard Buchsel plays two Buxtehude Preludes and Fuges—in E minor 
and D minor—at the Ott organ of Zionskirche, Bethel. He has the 
suppleness of a healthy athlete. Although he never loses sight of the 
early style, his playing, with its ingenious choice and use of stops, is 
still richly-varied—a veritable magic-box of delightful sounds, and 
frequently exciting ones at that. 


More Buxtehude is at hand. T 72091F (again 45 r.p.m.) holds a life- 
like performance of his Missa Brevis (coupled with a rare motet by the 
equally recondite Michael Bach, 1649-1694) which gives more than 
an inkling of the best in continental singing. Windsbacher Knabenchor 
resemble a carefully-moulded chamber orchestra in their blend and 
clarity. 

fe ie German arias of Handel on T 72010F (Sing praise to God and 
Sweet Stillness), Herta Flebbe’s soprano voice, agreeable though it is, 
seems not always well-focussed. Stylistically, things are authentic; 
and the instrumental accompaniments are finished products in their 
own right. 

In case anyone should still be needing excerpts from Handel’s 
Messiah—ever a subject for much heated discussion—the recent issue, 
on Decca DFE 6623 (45 r.p.m.), of Comfort Ye and Ev’ry valley, by 
Kenneth McKellar (with the Covent Garden Royal Opera House 
Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult) might be profitably considered. If a 
need also arises for a new or alternative recording of the same com- 
poser’s Ombra mai fu (or Largo in G as the old Star Folios styled it), 
then this Decca release should go a long way in solving the problem. 
Silent Worship, from Handel’s opera Ptolemy, is used to fill the remaining 
band and, all in all, this does seem an economical enough way of 
gathering some of the composer's favourite vocal solos. Be it added 
that there is nothing economical about the performances. Mr McKellar, 
as here recorded, has a fine ring to his well-produced tenor voice and 
an ability to sing the Messiah runs with exemplary breath-control. 

Quite different are Love Songs of Robert Burns, a diverse group of 
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seven sung on Oriole EP 7020 by the Scottish baritone Ian Blair. He 
is a satisfying singer, generous of voice in the robust songs and mellow- 
toned with his lower notes. On the whole this is quite an enterprise on 
the part of this smaller gramophone company and Mr Blair, who has 
frequently sung many little-known songs in B.B.C. recitals, should be 
invited to make other, not necessarily Scots, recordings. 

Also from North of the Border is the touching O can ye sew cushions? 
which may be found on Norma Procter’s recital of miscellaneous 
folk-songs on Decca LW 5248 (Medium 33). Accompanied by Alec 
Redshaw, she sings six other songs on this disc, and all with a freshness 
which does not pale quickly. Maybe the most unusual example here 
is the late Arthur Benjamin’s arrangement of the haunting Creole tune 
Jan. Miss Procter sings it appealingly and brings a felicitous, though 
never arch, touch to Oh No John and a sense of narrative to Lord Rendal. 

Another singer, Muriel Smith—definitely a mezzo-soprano, as 
distinct from a contralto—gives five Negro Spirituals on Phillips 
NBE 11007, a 45 E.P. Well partnered by Daniel Kelly, she uses the 
voice with artistry and avoids sophistication. She finds solace in 
Weepin’ Mary and vigour in Honour, honour. The favourite Were you 
there?, given without accompaniment, comes from the heart. 

Next some eighteenth-century opera from England with the 
Intimate Opera Company, introduced and accompanied by Antony 
Hopkins, in Arne’s The Cooper on Saga XID 5015 (33 r.p.m.). Words 
are the first essential here and, by and large, they are clearly articulated 
—especially by the men. Strings and woodwind are used pleasantly, 
sometimes crisply as well. In some of the recitatives a slight studio 
echo is noticeable. Arne’s infectious airs are attractive in a lively 
atmosphere of wit and drollery. 


Finally, more of Antony Hopkins in his familiar role of music- 
guide and friendly counsellor—in fact, permanent records of Talking 
about Music, the programme which commands such a wide radio 
audience and which is without an equal in the whole field of musical 
appreciation. Jupiter Recordings Ltd (22B Ebury Street, London, 
S.W.1) have issued Mr Hopkins’s talks on Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
(JEP PPC4) and Fifth Symphony (JEP OOC6) as well as of César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations (JEP OOC4). Further discs are on the 
way. This venture deserves support and is just the thing for seminaries 
and schools where music needs encouraging. Ideally the talks should be 
followed by a recording of the work in question, for the whole idea 
is that Mr Hopkins should help unravel the mysteries which the 
standard classics still hold for many listeners. They could not have a 
more devoted instructor. 


WILLIAM VARCOE 


